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WILLIAM REEVE, Esa. 
MR. REEVE isa native of London. His father 


was an auctioneer of much reputation in his time, and 
the son was destined for the same occupation; but hav- 
ing discovered at an early age a taste for music, and 
expressing a strong desire to study that science, he was 
placed under the late Mr. Richardson, Organist of St. 
James’s Church, and one of the pupils of the celebrated 
Dr. Pepusch. At the expiration of his articles he 
commenced a teacher of the piano forte, but becoming 
particularly attached to theatrical pursuits, he under- 
took, in the year 1781, the management and tuition of 
the chorus singers at the King’s Theatre, at the time 
when Giordani was composer of the comic opera. Gior- 
dani was to have been the conductor of this concern, 
but owing to party cabal, he was obliged to reliquish 
his claims in favour of M. Le Texier; and Mr. Reeve, 
after wasting much time and labour in preparing pupils 
for the business of the Italian Opera, felt himself under 
the necessity of retiring with his principal. 

In consequence of this disappointment, he accepted 
the situation of organist at Totnes in Devonshire, where 
asa teacher he had full employment, and was greatly 
respected in the county. But his ambition was not to 
be satisfied with provincial fame ; and in this remote 
situatiun, he could have no opportunity of trying the 
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talents which he had cultivated as a composer. At 

the end of about two years, therefore, he returned to 

London, and produced some comic burlettas at Mr, 

Astley’s Amphitheatre, during the first season of its 

stage exhibitions. He succee ‘ded so well, that the late 

Mr. Palmer engaged him as Composer of the Royalty 
1 his opening that unfortunate theatre. 

” Seve Mr. Reeve had the advantage of composing for 
some eminent vocal performers, and soon acquired con- 
siderable celebrity. He composed and selected the 
music of Don Juan, Hero and Leander, Harlequin 
Mungo, &c. which completely established his reputa- 
tion ; and when Mr. Shield, two or three years after 
the close of the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, cuitted 
Covent Garden, Mr. Reeve was engaged by Mr. Harris. 
as cyanpints rand conductor of the musical de partment, 
Oscar and Malvina was produced in the first season of 
his engagement. Mr. Shield, previously to his resigna- 
tion, had selected the greater part of the Scots airs for 
the action of the piece, and Mr. Reeve furnished the 
overture, and all the vocal music that was new. The 
creat merit of this overture is evinced by its popularity ; 
and the sale of it has been almost unexampled. His 
subsequent compositions for this theatre are uncom- 
monly numerous : Raymond and Agnes; Harlequin and 
Oberon; The Round Tower ; Joan of Are; Harle quin 
Quixote, and many other pieces of a similar description. 
In conjunction with Mr. Mazzinghi, he supplied the 
music ef Ramah Droog; Pauland Virginia; The Blind 
Girl ; Turnpike Gate, and Chains of ‘the Heart : he also 


jomed Mr. Braham in the composition of the Cabinet ; 


Family Quarrels; Thirty Thousand; and Lake of Lax- 
sanne; and is the author of the whole ofthe music of 
the popular after-piece of the Caravan, produced at 
Drury Lane. 

All these operas having been eminently successful, 
the sale of the music has, of course, been highly pro- 
fitable to Mr. Reeve, and as he has constantly been 
mindful of those prudential maxims, without a proper 
attention to which the best talents merely serve to re- 
duce their possessors to poverty and contempt, he has 
now the satisfaction of tinding himself in possession of a 
respectable independence, the fair acquisition, and ho- 
nourable reward, of his own genius and exertions. 
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Though the talents of Mr. Reeve, as a composer, ave 
not limited to any particular style of performance, there 
is certainly one department of operatic music in which 
he 1s successful almost without a rival: we mean, in the 
adapting comic songs and duetts for the stage. He is 
perfectly aware of the wants and wishes of an English 
audience, and knowing where the airs may be fitly in- 
troduced, as well as ‘the peculiar capabilities of the 
performers who are to sing them, his compositions are 
always full of character, and produce a very pleasing 
theatrical effect ; a knowledge in which our composers, 
in general, are exceedingly deficient. 

l’our years ago, Mr. Reeve purchased a share of the 
Theatre at Sadler's Wells, which has also proved a 
lucrative speculation. 
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JOHN OPIF, Esa. 


(We had made some arrangemeuts for obtaining a memoir of this 
eminent and lamented Painter for our next Cadinet ; but as Mr. 
Hoare has devoted the seventh Number of his ARTIST, (which ap- 
peared just as we were preparing this sheet for the press,) 
to the memory of Mr, OPir, and given some biographical anec- 
dotes of him, on the authenticity of which we can rely, with an 
evlogium on his character, as just as it is Ingenious and elegant; 
we have taken the liberty of making the following extract from 
that valuable publication; and in our ensuing number we pro- 
pose to carry on the Biography from the period where Mr. 
(loare has dropped it.] 


JOPLIN OPIE was born in May, 1761, in the parish 
of St. Agnes, about seven miles from the town of Truro. 
His father and grandfather were reputable master car- 
penters in that neighbourhood. His mother was de- 
scended from the ancient and respectable family of 
‘Tonkin, of Trevawnance in Cornwall, and amongst his 
ancestors in that line, is mentioned the author of a va- 
luable history of Cornwall, which was left nearly finish- 
ed, and is at present m the possession of Lord De Dun- 
stanville. 

He was very early remarkable for the strength of his 
understanding, and for the rapidity with which he ac- 
quired all the learning that a village school could afford 
him. When ten years old, he was not only able to solve 
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many difficult problems of Euclid, but was thought ca- 
pable of instructing others ; and such was his i increasing 
confidence in his own superior powers, that he had 
scarcely reached his twelfth year, when he set upan even- 
ing school in St. Agnes, and taught arithmetic and 
writing, for the latter of which he was excellently qua- 
ified, as he wrote many various hands with admirable 
ease and accuracy ; and he reckoned among his pupils 
some who were nearly twice his own age. 

His father was very solicitous to bring him up in his 
own business, and to this end bound hiin apprentice to 
himself, but the soaring mind of the boy could not sub- 
mit itself to drudge inthe employment of a common 
man. The love of drawing and painting seems to have 
given a very early bias to his inclinations; and the man- 
ner in which it disclosed itself cannot be considered as 
uninteresting. 

Emulation appears to have first lighted up the ready 
flame. About the tenth year of his age, seeing one of 
his companions, whose name was Mark Oates, (now a 
captain in the Marine Service) engaged im drawing a 
butterfly, he looked eagerly, in silence, at the pertor- 
mance; on beiny asked what he was thinking of, he re- 
plied, ‘* he was thinking that he could draw a butterfly, 
if he was to try, as well as Mark Oates.” He accord- 
ingly made the experiment, and triumphed; and he 
returned home to his father’s house in high spirits, on 
account of the victory he had obtained. 

From this moment the bent of his talents was deter- 
mined. It happened soon afterwards that his father 
being employed in the repairs of a gentleman's house in 
Truro, youg Opie attended him: in the parlour hung 
a picture of a Farm-yard, probably of humble execu- 
tion, but of sufficient merit to attract his notice; and 
he took every opportunity of stealing from his father’s 
side to contemplate the beauties of this performance, 
which, in his eye, were of the highest class, His fa- 
ther, catching him in one of these secret visits, corrected 
him; but this had httle effect ; he was soon again at the 
door of the parlour, where being seen by the inistress of 
the house, he was, by her inteference, permitted to 

view the picture without interruption. On his return 
home in the evening, his first care was to procure can- 
vas and colours, and he unmediately began to paint 2 
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resemblance of the Farm-yard. The next day he re- 
turned to the house, and ayain in the evening resumed 
his task at home. In this manner, m the « course of 
a few days, by the force of memory only, he trans 
mitted to his own canvas a very tolerable copy of the 
picture. 

Nearly by the same methods, he copied a picture of 
several tigures hunting, which he saw in the window of 

a house-painter. In his copy, however, he had, in com- 
shanie with the costume of his neighbourhood, placed a 
huntress upou a pad instead of a side-saddle, and being 
laughed at for this mistake, he some time afterwards de- 
stroy ed his copy. 

The love of Painting had thus so thoroughly esta- 
blished its dominion over his whole mind, that nothing 
could now divert him from engaging in it as a profession: 
his father, however, still treated his attempts with great 
severity, and used his utmost endeavours to check a 
pursuit, which he considered as hkely to prove injuri- 
ous to his son’s future prosperity; but the aspiring views 
ot the young artist met with a zealous supporter in ano- 
ther part of his family; his father’s brother, a man of 
strony understanding, and moreover an excellent anth- 
metician, continued to view his progress with pleasure, 
and encouraged him in his desire of learning, by jocu- 
larly complimenting him with the name of the little Sir 
Isaac, in consideration of the knowledge he displayed 

in mathematics, 

He theretore followed his new studies with ardour, 
and had already attained a competent skill in eorer 
painting, and had hung his father’s house with the pic 
tures of his family, and of his youthful companions, 
when he became accidentally known to Dr. Walcot, 
then residing at Truro, (and since so celebrated under 
the title of Peter Pindar) who having himself some skill 
in painting, a sound judgment, and a few tolerable pic- 
tures, was well fitted to afford instruction, and various 
advantages, to the young scholar. 

Thus assisted and recommended, his fame found its 
way through the country, and so rapid was his progress, 
that he now commenced professed portrait-painter, and 
went to many of the neighbouring towns, with letters of 


introduction to all the considerable families resident in 
them, 
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One of these expeditions was to Padstow, whither he 
set forward, dressed, as usuaj, ina boy's plain short 
jacket, and carrying with him all proper apparatus for 
portrait-painting. Here, amongst others, he painted 
the whole household of the ancient and respectable fa- 
mily of Prideaux, even to the dogs and cats of the fa- 
mily. He remained so long absent from home, that 
some uneasiness began to arise en his account, but it 
wss dissipated hy his. returning dressed ina handsome 
coat, with very long skirts, laced ruffles, and silk stock- 
ings. On seeing his mothe oT, he ran to her, and, takin 
out of his pocket twenty guineas, which he had earned 
by his pencil, he desired her to keep them; adding, 
that, nm future, he should maintain himself. 

The first efforts of his pe nen, though void of that grace 
which can only be derived from an intimate knowledge 
of the art, were true to nature, and in a style far supe- 
rior to any thing in general produced by country artists. 
Hie pamted at that time with smaller pencils, and finished 
more highly than he afterwards did when his hand had 
attamed a broader and more masterly execution: but 
several of lis early portraits would not have disgraced 
even the high name he has since attained. ‘Towards 
the end of the vear 1777, when he was sixteen years of 
age, he brought to Penryn a head he had painted of 
himself for the late Lord Bateman, who was then at 
that place with his regiment (the Hereford Militia), and 
who was an early patron of Mr. Opie, employing him to 
paint pictures of old men, beggars, &c. in subjects of 
which kind he was princ ipally engaged, and which he 
treated with surprising force, and truth of represen- 
tation. 

At length, stiil under the auspices of Dr. Walcot, 
he came to Lendon, where his reception, and his con- 
tinued progress, are the fit objects of the biographer, 
It is the purpose of this paper to delineate solely his 
character, as a man, a scholar, and an Artist. 

Mr. Opie’s ruling passion was ambition, but am- 
hition tending to the use and delight of mankind. It 
impelled hin to eminence in his art, and it displayed 
itself in a resolution always decided, sometimes impe- 
tuous, to obtain every distinction which his path in life 
laid open to him. Accustomed in childhood to prove 
himself superior to his companions, the desire of com-~ 
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petition Lecame unextinguishable. Wherever eminence 
appeared, he felt and eagerly shewed himself its rival, 

ile was forward to claim the honours which he was still 
more diligent to deserve. He regarded every honour- 
able acquisition as a victory, and expressed with open- 
ness the delight he experienced in success. On the pro- 
fessership of painting in the Royal Academy becoming 
vacant by Mr. Barry’s dismissal, he offered himselt’ ; 
candidate: and being told that he had a contin, 

whose learning and talents pre-eminently eutitled him 
to that office, he replied, that he abstained from further 
interference, but that the person who had been proposed 
was the ouly onein whose favour he would willingly re- 
sigi his pretensions: consistently with his di .claration, 
on Mr. Fuzeli’s appointment to the office of kceper, he 
renewed hisclaim, and was elected. 


Examples of a mind more open to the reception of 


knowledge, more undaunted by difhculty, more un- 
weared in attainment, are rarely to be found. Con- 
ducted to Londen, by the hand of one who discerned 
fis yet unveiled merit, he approached the centre of an 
exalted country with the liveliest hopes: he met tts 
fattenies with trembling ; and he viewed its uafeeling 
caprice with the sensitive emotions of genius, but with 
the unceonguerable force of sense and *vadgment. An 
intellect, naturally philosophic, soon discovered to him 
that he was not bern to depend ou the frivolous conceit 
of crowds, but command the respect of the great and 
wise. He bent his powers to the formation of his own 
mind: he applied himself to reading : he sought the 
society of the learned : ardent in his researches, boldly 
investigating truth, pertinacicus (though not ove srbear- 
ing) in argument, while he elicited light from his op- 
ponent, and steady to princi ples which he found could 
not be shaken by controversy : ru this manner, while an 
unremitting perseverance, haem rivy to the nevlect of the 
multitude, matiteied the cunning of his hand, he be- 
came a scholar and a painier. ” 

The Life of Reyuclds, published in Dr. Walcot’s Edi- 
tion of Pilkineton’s Dictionary; was the first specimen 
vf his literary ability. In this he displayed a profound 
knowledye of the stul bject, a quick and powerful pers 
ception of distinctive character,‘and a mastery of lan- 
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guage little to be expected from a youth, who was sup- 
posed to have been destitute of learning. 

He next published a letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
(since republished in“ An Inquiry into the requisite 
cultivation of the Arts of Design in England,’ ‘) in 
which de proposed a distinct plan for the formation of a 
National Gallery, tending at once to exalt the arts of his 
country, and immortalize its glories. 

His lectures at the Royal Institution followed ;---- 
These were a spirited attempt to display the depths of 
his professional knowledge, amidst a circle asse wale d for 
entertainment and fashionable delight. His lectures 
impressed respect on Ins audience: they were full of 
instructive materials; they taught the principles of 
painting, and presented an ace “umulation of maxims 
founded on history and observation. But to whatever 
praise they might vindicatea claim, they never satisfied 
their author; and he declined the continuance of them. 
[Lis election to the professorship of painting at the Royal 
Academy happening nearly at this time, he resolved to 
perfect what he had perceived defective ; and he read at 
Somerset House four lectures, which, avoiding any col- 
lision with the brilliant specimens of erudition and —. 
vination which had immediately preceded him in tha 
place, appeared to have been unequalled in their kind. 

In his former lectures at the Royal Institution, he 
was abrupt, crowded, and frequently unmethodical ; 
rather rushing forward himself, than leading his audi- 
tors, to the subject. In the latter lectures, he was 
nore regular, progressive, distinct, instructive ; and 
delivered a mixture of humorous and impassioned sen- 
timent in a strain of clear, natural and flowing elo- 
quence. Here he found his genius roused, and his 
whole faculties adequately excited ; and he shone more 
as professor at the Academy, than as lecturer at the 
Institution, because he was more formed by nature and 
application to address the studious and_ philosophic, 
than the light and gay. He _ possessed no superficial 
vraces, either in his conversatiou or professional prac- 
tice. Every thing in him was manly, resolute, ener- 
etic 3 yielding little to fashion, notiing to caprice ; 
less addressed even to fancy than to judgement ; in no 
measure adapted to catch a careless glance, bat fitted 
to awaken thought, and gratify reflection. Pr. Fi. 
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Tut PLEASURES or 4 NEWSPAPER. 
Mr. CONDUCTOR, 


EVERY man, when he awakes in the morning, finds 
that the reflections suggested by the preceding day 
have been, if not wholly obliterated, at least suspended 
by sleep 5 that new topics s of conversation are wanting, 
and that surprise is on tip-toe for new calls; he is un- 
willing to recur to the business of the preceding day, 
— it has been exhausted: or ashamed to recollect 
it, because it has disappointed him, A family thus met 
oa would drink the tea of Lethe, and eat the 
sonal of taciturnity, were they not happily releved from 
torpor of thought, and immobility of tongue, by the en- 
trance of a Newspuper. 

It is possible, indeed, that the weather might furnish 
a brief subject of debate, but the wind must blow a 
hurricane, and the ram descend in torrents, to be 
worth more than a moment’s conversation. When the 
Newspaper appears, however, all Europe is united to 
refresh the languid memory, to quicken the dull 
thouzhts, and give expedition to the communicative 
tongue—even the breakfast-table is indebted to the 
presence of this lively guest. The tea acquires a more 
odorifterous flavour, the toust is handed about with a 
quicker velocity, and the sugar and butter, though less 
white and sweet than could be wished, escape without 
censure, in the multiplicity of reflections which the 
Newspaper suggests. 

No publication surely was ever so fertile in sources of 
reflection to those who chose to think, or of conversa~ 
tion to those who preter the humbler, though more noisy, 
business of talking. First, a long list of extensive 
tumusements presents itself, fraught with every tempt- 
ing inducement. Here it is important to observe how a 
pla ly is cast, what great performers are concerned, and 
what farce or entertainment is to follow; if a concert, 
what pieces are to be performed, and by whom; if an 
opera, whether the divine Signora bears a part. 
From amusements there is a transition to works of 
charity, to subseription of names and sums of money for 
benevolent purposes : whether the arrangement here be 
judicious, or whether these ought not to precede amuse- 
ments, I shall net stop toinqmire. Perhaps the Editor 
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trusts to the wood sense of his readers, that what he 
mixes heterogeneously, they will separate and arrange 
judiciously. “Otherwise, there would be a designed con- 
fusion in the advertisement part, which would not be 

easily reconciled to common sense and would serve 
rather to perpiex our reflections than to employ ther to 
any purpose. Attentively observed, Newspapers will be 
found very correct pictures of the times, and very faith- 
ful records of the transfer of property, whether by sale or 
fraud. 

I hinted, that the arrangement was apparently con- 
fused. We see books and pills, estates and lap-dogs, 
perfumery and charity sermons, crowded together by 
one of those accidents by which we may suppose chaos 
would be produced. Here a disconsolate widow adver- 
tises that she carries on business as usual, for the benefit 
of her orphan family, and there a lady of quality otters 
five guineas for the recovery of her lap-dog, which an- 
swers to the name of Chloe. A person wants to borrow 
5,0001. on undeniable security, and a stable keeper ofters 
to sell a horse for 100 guineas upon his bare word. Ser- 

vants want places, in which ¢* w ages are no object,” and 
a place under government may be heard of, where 
Wages are the only object. Humphry Jenkins lost his 
pocket-book in coming out of the play-house, and Sarah 
flowson has eloped from her husband, who will pay no 
debts of her contracting, ‘ as witness his mark.”’ In one 
place we have notice of a main of cocks, and just by it, 
the candidates for a vacant chaplamslnip are desired to 
apply. But of all persons that on earth do dwell,’ 
the sick find the greatest relief in Newspapers. Why it 
is that disease should prevail in spite of the infallible 
medicines that are, in a manner, thrust down the throats 
of the sick, is astomshing. It would appear that the 
only disorder patients are troubled with, is an incurable 
obstinac y, Which prevents them from taking medicines 
that have ** cured thousands who have been dismissed 
from the hospitals in a most deplorable state.” Do we 
not find that, in some cases, a single box of pills will effect 
acure; and, in others, that the patient will be relieved 
by the smell ouly ? Will not these medicines ** keep 
good in all climates?” Is it not notorious that they per- 
form their cures ** without loss of time, or hindrance to 
business?” Why then do we hear of the sick and the 
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dymig ¢ Why are not our hospitals turned into alms- 
houses for dec ayed physicians, aul apothecaries who have 
no business ? 

Nor is the information respecting the preservation of 
health less important than the cure of disease. If we 
turn our eyes to the sales of houses and estates, we shall 
find that they are all situated in counties remarkable for 
the salubrity of the air, the a of the oo and the 
purity of the water, charmingly she tered, ricl lly wooded, 
hill and dale, meadow and + eToy e, where the east wind 
is not permitted to chill, nor ‘the thunder to roll. These, 
it is true, are chiefly calculated for persons who can 
aflord to pay rather extravagantly for the preservation 
of health; but this can be no object with those who 
kuow that health 1s the greatest of all blessings, and 
that in this way, it may be handed down to the latest 
posterity. The clergy, I must observe, are particularly 
iiterested in these : advertise iments. The rectories are all 
«situated in remarkably healthy spots,” and the present 
“incumbent is nearly eighty years old.” What greater 
encouragement to a man “who wishes to do good, “and to 
do it long, espec tally when it les ‘in the vicinity of 
a pack of hounds’---a circumstance of which we are 
frequently reminded, although the connexion between 
the business of the pulpit, and the sports of the field, 
is not quite so obvious as might be expected from the 
eloquence of our fashionable auctioneers---a race of men 
to whose inventive genius we owe the conversion of 
horse ponds into beautiful sheets of water, ditches into 

canals, aud gibbets into hanging woods; but the ablest 
men cannot de every thing. T bere are bounds, even in 
these times, to huinan genius. 

Now, when all these subjects-are introduced at the 
breaktast-table, what a copious source of conversation 
for the rest of the day, especially if any of those should 
create a desire to be a bidder or a purchaser! What 
hopes, what fears, what consultations! But this is not 
necessary to the pleasure a Newspaper affords. A man 
may give a very able account of an estate without the 
least desire of vouheainy it; and the whole family may 
dispute on the merit of an entertainment, which not one 
of the party means to partake of. It is possible to com- 
passionate the distresses of an orphan family, without con- 
tributing sixpence to their relief, and even to read of the 
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cures performed by a ‘ famous syrup,” without desiring 
to taste a drop of it. Conversation and action are dit. 
ferent things, and if a Newspaper furnishes the former, 
it is doing much. 

Before quitting the advertisements, it may be neces- 
sary to mention two descriptions of persons who never 
appear to mect, and yet who never ought to separate, 
namely, those who * are equally desirous to lend money,” 
and those who “ are equally desirous to borrow it.’ 
Why people that might be so mutually se rviceable, 
should stand in opposite columns in a New spaper is very 
extraordinary. ‘There must be some secret in this; 
which we, who know not the parties, are unacqui ainted 
with. That the party wishing to borrow should conceal 
his name is easily accounted for. Prudential reasons 

require that a man’s temporary embarrassment should be 

concealed as much as possible ; but that he who * would 
be happy to lend,” or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ to 
accommodate,” should court obscurity, 1s not so easily 
explained, If it be from a motive of modesty, it is 
highly praiseworthy, but it prevents us from handing 
down the names of these benevolent persons to future 
ayes as they deserve, Posterity can only know, that all 
the letters of the alphabet from A B to X Y have been 
eminent far their benevolence in accommedating dis- 
tressed persons with sums of money ‘ lying at their 
bankers, from 500 to 20,000 pounds ;”’ and thus I close 
my meditations on the advertisements. [ might mention 
more indeed, but as the Poet says--- 


The rest appears a wilderness of strange 

But gay confusion-—roses for the cheeks, 

And lillies for the brows of faded age : 

Teeth for the toothiess, ringlets for the bald, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean, plunder’ d of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympic dews, 

Sermons and city feasts, and fawrite airs, 

/Etherial journies, submarine exploits : 

And Kaiterfelto, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders—wand’ring for his bread ! 

But yet all these would probably fail of their effect, 
were they the only contents of a Newspaper. There 
are thousands who are indifferent to a change of situa- 
tion, who are confined to business and cannot leave it, 
who are gormandizing a breakfast and loathe medicine, 
who are blooming and want no washes, who are cheers 
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ful and want no amusements, who are charitable and 
want no puffs or quackery to prompt their benevo- 
lence; yet, with all that, the rest of a Newspaper 
supplies that dear and exquisite tood---NEWs. ‘This 
part of a paper, though I have considered it last, is ge- 
nerally consulted first ; and what can equal the ylad- 
some inquisitiveness that appears in the eye, when it 
vently rolls over the columns of a fresh Newspaper? 
Such is the variety of this department, and such the 
attachment of every man to his favourite pursuit, that 
a tolerable guess may be formed of, what a man is, by 
attending to y what he first reads in a paper. The sturdy 
politician, indeed, is a general reader. He can find 
out a political allusion in every paragraph. Ifa lady 
of quality makes a false step, he can descant on the 
privileged orders; and, if the price of bread has risen, 
he can censure Parliament for the imsutiiciency of 
the corn laws, But others confine themselves to 
their favourite articles---the Court news delights the 
man of fashion, because he knows the parties---the 
ladies are anxious for the marriages, because they 

may know the parties---the young and the old are for 
the fashionable tattle of marriage, dances, duels, and 
dress, elopements, and other articles of the EMUSINE 
kind; while the grave citizen casts a solemn giance at 
the price of stoc ks. wishes he had bought 1 in, or hopes 
he shall soon be able to sell out; and there is a pretty 
numerous class to whom burglaries, murders, and pick- 
ing of pockets afford a considerable gratification in 
the detazl, 

A Newspaper being thus perused, by every man ac- 
cording to his taste, the wheels of conversation 
are again set a-going, wall the dullest has something to 
say, or some remark to make, on what he has read. 
If Newspapers, then, are undervalued, it is either be- 
cause they are common and cheap, and we know that 
things that are common and cheap, are always under- 
valued; but this, perhaps, may not always be the case, 
for, in point of cheapness, the objection has been gra- 
dually removing for some time. 

To appreci ate their true value, therefore, we have 
only to suppose that they were totally to be discon- 
tinued for a month. I turn with horror from the 
frightful idea! 1 deprecate such a shock to the 
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circulation of table talk. It would operate more un- 
favourably than the gloom of November is said, by 
foreigners, to operate on the nerves of Englis :hmen— 
and after such a suspension of news, I aim atraid the 
papers would contain nothing but accounts of sudden 
deaths, which had happened in the interval, with the 
deliberate opinion of the coroner’s jury :---‘* Died for 
want of intelligence!/” 

** Let us praise Newspapers,” says Dr. Johnson. “ One 
of the principal amusements of the idler is to read the 
works of those minute historians, the writers of news, 
who, though contemptuously overlooked by the com- 
posers ot bulky volumes, are yet necessary in a nation 
where much wealth produces much leisure, and one 
part of the people has nothing to do but observe the 
lives and fortunes of the other.” LL. 
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Precious Rerics.. A Monke preaching to the people, 
having founde a verye rich feather of some strange foule, 
intended to make his parishoners beleeve it was a plume 
of the angel Gabriel: certaine good companions, his fa- 
miliars, noting his knaverte, secretlie stole out of his 
casket the feather, and putin coales. Well, Mass Monke 
come once into his pulpit, after a long exordiem, tolde 
to the people what a relique he had, one of the feathers 
of the angell Gabriell; but, putting his hande into his 
caskett, and finding nothing but coales, straight founde 
the knot in the rush, and said hee had taken the wrong 
caskett; but yet brought them a relique no less pre- 
cious, Ghick was the conles that Sait Laurence was 
roasted on: so that making crosses with them upon their 
garmentes, he departed with monkish credit. Spanish 
Masquerado, by Robert Greene, 1589, 
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Queen Enizasernu.. The following copy of an origi- 
ual letter from this Queen to Lleaton, bishop of Ely, Is 
taken from the Register of Ely: 


‘“* Proud Prelate, 

‘© J understand you are backward in complying 
with your avreement: but LT would have you to know, 
that 1, who made you what you are, can unmake you ; 
aud if you do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, by 
anne 5 will nunmediately unfrock you. Yours as you 
demean yourself, 

ELIZABETH.” 


Heaton, it seems, had promised the Queen to ex- 
change some part of the land belonging to the see for 
an equivalent, and did so; but it was in consequence of 
the above letter. 





JupGe Forster..A short time before this great 
lawyer’s death, he went the Oxford Circuit, 1n the hottest 
part of one of the hottest summers that had been re- 
membered. He was so far advanced in lite as to be 
scarce capable of doing the duties which belonged to his 
othce, and when the grand jury of Worcester “attended 
for the charge, addressed them as follows : 


‘¢ Gentlemen, the weather is very hot, I am very old, 
and you are very well acquainted with what Is your du- 
ty: I have no doubt but you will practise it.’ 





Lorp Trhurtow AND Mr. Pirr.. Myr. Pitt was sufh- 
ciently notorious for the posi itiveness with which he deli- 
yvered and supported his opinions. Lord Thurlow, when 
Chancellor, once rebuked him in his own way. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was disputing at a cabinet 
dinner, on the energy and beauty of the Latin language. 
In support of the superiority which he m: intained it to 
have over the English, he asserted, that two negatives 
made a thing more positive than one afhrmative possibly 
could...‘* Then,” said Lord Thurlow, ‘* your father and 
mother must have been two negatives, to have made 
such a damned positive fellow as you are.’ 
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LAW anv EQUITY. 





JUSTICE, ‘“* the mistress and queen of all the vir- 
tues,”’* the basis of all social virtue as well as happiness, 
the very corner-stone on which society is built---this 
very justice, if exercised too rngorously, would often 
be found, sanidiet the combinations and entanglements 
of human «affairs, even to border upon injustice ; Inso- 
much that the civilians have established it into amaxun, 
that, ‘* extreme justice is extreme injustice’’=--sunonwn 
jus summa injuria. 

It should seem therefore, that the magistrate, to 
whom the execution of justice is ¢ ommitted, must not 
only do justly, but (in the language of the Prophet) 
also love mercy. I do not mean, that he should ever 
act otherwise than the laws direct, or at any time dis- 
pense with the right execution of them; but only, that 
he be governed there’ ‘in, as often as he can, by the spirit 
rather ‘than the letter of them. For in the law, as well 
as in the gospel, the etter frequently Ailleth : as when 
any statute, from a new and different situation of 
things and persons, gradually brought on by course of 
time and change of manners, ‘enforceth proceedings dit- 
terent from, or, it may be, contr ary to, the true origi- 
nal intent and meaning of it. The office, therefor "e, “of 
a magistrate, a justice of peace for instance, should 
be in part a kind of a petty chancery ; acourt of equity, 
as well us a court of justice, where a ian, although 
pursued by /aw, may yet be redressed by reason, so 
often as the case will admit of it; ; and that will be as 
often asthe spirit of any law or statute shall be found 
to clash with its /etter. 

Mean while, it must be carefully noted, that the 
mayistrate has no power to decide accord: ng to equity, 
when it is opposed to written and positive law , or stands 
in contradistinction to it—no, not even the judge, much 
less the justice. Itis a maxim, ubt lex non distinguit, 





* Omnium domina et regina virtutum. Cicero de Ofc. I. 6.— 
According to an ancient Greek moralist, every ether virtue is 
comprehended in that of justice; "Ey 08 dixasootyn owaarGony Ras 
apeTn "St. Theognis, 
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vee nos distinguere debemus ; and again, yudicandum 
ex legibus, non de legibus: and an ancient pronounced 
it very dangerous for a judge to seem more humane 
than the law ; > Paiverdar Pirarbowmriregov 7H vous. ‘Lhe 
danger consists in its opening a latitude of interpre- 
tation, and thereby giving room to sublety and chi- 
canery, which, by wradually weakening, would in time 
destroy the authority and tenor of law : tor, ** though 
all eeneral laws are attended with inconveniencie 8, whee n 
‘up splied to particular cases; yet these inconveniencics 
are justly supposed to be fewer, than what would result 
from full discretionary powers in every mayistrate.”’ 
Hume.---So that the dispensation of equity seems re- 
served, and with good reason, not to the judge who is 
tied down by his rules, but to the law-giver or supreme 
legislator : according to that well- known maxim, eyus 
est interpretart cujus est condere. ‘Thus Constautme the 
emperor: dnter a@quitatem jusque interpositam inter- 
pretationem nobis solis et oportet et licet inspicere. Cod. 
l. Jd. 1.—See also Taylor's Elements of Civil Law, p. 
Xe. 
{tis not meant, therefore, as is said above, that the 
—— should ever dispense with law, or act against 
; but only, that he should, as faras he can, temper ii 
with lenity and forbearance, when the letter is found te 
run counter to the spirit. Eor instance; our ancient 
Saxou laws nominally punished thett with death, when 
the thine stolen exceeded the value of twelve pence : 
yet the criminal was permitted to redeem his lite with 
money. But, by 9 Hen. I. in 1109, this power of re- 
demption was taken aw ay: the law continues in force te 
this very day ; and death is the punishment of a man 
Wio steals shen e twelve-pennyworth of goods, although 
the value of twelve pence now 1s near forty times less 
than when the law was made. Here the spzrit is ab- 
solutely outraved by the letter : and theretore unght 
not a justice, when a de ‘huquent of this sort is brousht, 
endeavour to sotten the rigour of this law ; or rather to 
evade it, by depreciatiny ‘the value of the thing stolen, 
by suffering the matter to be compromised between the 
parties, one, where the character of the offender will 
admit of it, instead of pursuing the severities of justice, 
by tempering the whole procedure with mercy °—Thie, 
and similar modes of acting, may be suid indeed te 
Vor. I, x 
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be straming poiits 5 but, unless such points be strained 
eceasionally, magistrates must often act, not only 
avainst the spirit of the laws, but against i dictates 
of reason, and the feelings of their own hearts.---Sir 
[lenry Spelman took occasion, from this law, to com- 
plain that ‘* while eve ry thing else was risen in its value, 
and become dearer, the life of man had continually 
evrown cheaper.” * 

Fortescue has a remarkable passage concerning this 
law. ‘ The eivil law,” says he, ‘* where a theft is 
manifest, adjudged the criminal to restore fourfold : 


for a theft not so manifest, twofold : but the laws of 


England, in either case, punish the party with death, 
provided the thine stolen exceeds the value of twelve 
pence.’ | But, is not this comparison between Ceevel 
wud English law astonishingly made by aman, who 
was Writing an apology for the latter against the former ? 
What ?---15 it nothing to settle a propertion between 
crimes and punts shments? and shall one man, who steals 
an utensil worth thirteen pence, be deemed an equal 
vifeuder against society, and suffer the same punishment, 
with another, who plunders a house, and murders all 
the family ?----See Beecaria, an Italian marquis, Upon 


Crimes and Punishments. 
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ERRORS OCCASIONED BY OUR PASSIONS. 


THE Passions lead us into Error, because they tix 
our attention to that particular part of the object they 
present to us, not allowing us to view it on every side. 
A King passionately atiects the title of conqueror. Vic- 
tory, says he, calls me to the remotest part of the earth : 
1 shall fight ; L shall gain the victory; I shall load 
mine enemy with chains, and the terror of my name, 
like an unpenetrable rampart, will defend the entrance 
of my empire. Inebriated with this hope, he forgets 
that fortune is inconstant; and, that the victor shares 
the load of misery, almost equally with the vanquished, 
He does not perceive, that the welfare of his subjects is 





* Glossar. in voce Laricinium. 


4 De Laud Lee Angliz, ¢. 40. 
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ouly a pretence for his martial phrenzy 5 and that pride 
alone forges his arms, aud displays his. ensigns: his whole 
attention is fixed on the pomp of the triumph. 

Fear, equally powerful with pride, will produce the 
sane effect 3 it will raise ghosts aud phantoms, and dis- 
perse them among the tombs, and in the darkness of the 
woods, present them to the e yes of the affrighted tra- 
veller, seize on all the fac ulties of his soul, without leav- 
ing any one at liberty to reflect on the absurdity of the 
motives for such a ridiculous terror. 

The passions not only fix the attention on particular 
sides of the objects they present to us, but they alse ue= 
ceive us, by exhibiting the same objects, when they co 
not really exist. T he story of a country clergyman and 
an amorous lady, 1s well known. ‘They had heard, and 
concluded, that the moon was peopled, and were look- 
ine for the inhabitants through their telescopes. If | 
aim not mistaken, said the lady , | perceive two shadows ; 
they mutually incline to eac ‘h other: doubtless they are 
two happy lovers. —O tie! Madam, replied the cle rey- 
man, these two shadows are the two steeples of a cathe= 
dral. This tale is our history, it bemg common for us 
to see in thines what we are desirous ‘of finding there : 
on the earth, as in the moon, different passions will 
cause us to see either lovers or steeples. Illusion is a 
necessary effect of the passions, the strength, or force, 
of which is eenerally measured by the degree of obscu- 
rity into whic h they lead us. This was well known to a 
certain lady, who being caught by her lover in the arms 
of his rival, obstinate ly denied the fact of which he had 
been witness. How! said he, have you the assurance— 
Ah! pertidious creature, eed the lady , itis plain you 
no longer love me, for you believe your eyes before all 
[can say. This is equally applicable to all the passions, 
as well as to love. All strike us with the most perfect 
blindness. When ambition has kindled a war between 
two nations, and the anxious citizens ask one another 
the news; what readiness appears, on one side, to give 
credit to the good ; and, on the other, what incredulity 
with regard to the bead? How often have Christians, 
from placing a ridiculous confidence tn monks, denied 
the possibility of the antipodes! There is no century, 
which has not, by some ridiculuus affirmation or nega- 
tion, afforded matter of laughter to the following age. 
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A past folly is seldom sufficient to shew mankind their 
present folly. S 


se 











HUMAN MISERY! 


A FRAGMENT. 





I was oblig -d to wait for relays at 
‘‘an’ please you,” said the post-boy, * it will be a full 
hour afore we can set off again.” The poor fellow 
seemed to dread my anger, and with a fearful anxiety 
looked in my face. ** Thank Heaven, Lam not an angry 
traveller,” Linwardly exclanned: ** Very well, my hac, 
1 will walk till that time.” It was an autumnal eve nine 
the last rays of the bright orb of day still Imegered on ie 
surrounding folhhage, as | entered a pleasant vrove. The 
hirds offered up their evening song of vratitude, ana at- 
forded a lesson of humility to upst it nan, I was ina 
contemplative mood. | thought of absent friends, of 
my native home. A soothing serenity occupied my 
mind, and I exclaimed, ** W hy i is Man ungrateful : > the 
protecting Providence that guards the trembling spar- 
row from the ravaging haw kj is mindful of the welfare 
of his creatures.’ A loud sigh roused me from my soli- 
loquy; it preceeded from a man seated under the ca- 
nopy of a spreading oak. He was far advanced in the 
vale of years—his silver locks, parted on the forehead, 
disclosed the traces of whet le had been; his eyes 
beamed with a mild glow of pious resignation; his up- 
lifted hands discovered that. his thoughts were elevated 
fur above this world; his beard owed over his breast, 
and gave an awful air of majesty to his figure, On see- 
ing a stranger, he bowed and courte ously pointed toa 
seat beside him—] accepted it, and we entered into 
conversation. On every topic he spoke with wisdom, 
but still a deep melanc ‘holy rested on his countenance, 
and diunmed the fire of his age. ‘« Sir,” said he, ‘* your 
face bespeaks you to be possessed of humanity ; you 
doubtless have had your trials, for who in this w orld are 
exempt; but perhaps (for L perceive you are English) 
you still have tender ties that link you to society; per- 
haps \ you have blooming sons and daughters, the idols 
of your love; a wite, the soother of your cares, the 
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prop of your existenee—while [——’’ I saw he could 
not proceed ; drops of bitter anguish chased each other 
down his furrowed cheek. 1 endeavoured to whisper a 
few words of consolation, and joined my hand to his. 
A scalding drop of misery fell upon it; he groaned pi- 
teously for some time ; at last, seer ming to acquire forti- 
tude, he arose, and, waving his wa] said, ** Come 
with me, Sir, and in the abode of sorrow learn a lesson 
of wisdom.’’ I followed iustinctively. Embosomed in 
an aliost unpervious glen stood a cottage. It was in 
the midst of a little warden, in a corner of which was 
raised a Inllock; over it waved a drooping willow. We 
entered a small parlour; in the window seat was a fe- 
inale, apparently about the age of twenty ; she was tall 
and elegantly formed ; the pallid hue of sickness was 
spre ad over her features. She was looking intently on a 
miniature portrait, and when we entered | a hectic flush 
suffused her cheek, and she regarded me wistfully ; ; then 
returned to the portrait—and then looked aguin. ** Fa- 
ther,’ said she to the old nan, ** [thought he was Fre- 
derick—f did indeed.’’— Hush.”’—She approached me 
—‘* ] was to have been married to Frederick to-morrow, 
but they telline he is dead—and see, there he lies!” — 
continued she, pointing to the b‘llock. ‘ But still I 
will see linm—will kiss his cold cheek—for he did love 
me; he swore he loved me truly—You weep—you seem 
affected; so am I, but L cannot weep—now I’m better, 
see—” ‘She laughe d hysterically, and sunk exhausted 
onasofa. I shuddered. ‘¢ This is the lesson I would 
teach,”’ said her father; ‘* beware how you trifle with 
the h: appiness of a young female—Once we were happy ; 
in the society of my wife and daughter, | knew sorrow 
but by name. A fell deceiver came—his face wore the 
marks of honour, but his heart was of the blackest dye: 
he triumphed over the innocence of my daughter, and 
reduced her to the condition in which you now behold 
her.—My wife sunk under this accumulated misery— 
yet still T survive, and still I trust we shall be happy 
hereafter. Hence, Sir, and should you again behold 
the modest lily plucked by a libertine hand, remember 
us.” He conducted me again to the oak where we met, 
and in half an hour I was on the road to Paris. 


CoLviLLeE Barry. 
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ENTOMOLOGY : 


With a short account of the principal Collectors of Ca- 
binets of Insects in London. 


Mr. ConpuctTor. 

IN a work published in the year 1805, it is asserted 
that Entomology was in its infancy. At the time this 
book was written it might not have been in so flourish- 
ing a state as could be wished ; but T certainly cannot 
adimit that it was in its infancy. Entomology was first 
studied as a science upwards of two centuries avo 3 
smee which the studeuts of this very pleasing branch of 
Natural Flistory have greatly accumulated.  Pabricei 
was the first person w ho inay ‘he said to have entered se- 
riously into it. Sir Charles Linne , every one will say, 
was a very great Naturalist, but he was more ac quainte ra 
with any other study than that of <td Woillisain 
Turton published a translation of Linnaa Systema Na- 
dura, with additions, which was very well received. At 
present, fam happy to say that the scrence of Entomo- 
logy (independent of other subjects of Natural Elistory) 
is much countenance a | xy Schoolmasters. But I procee 7 
To e1ve an account of! the ( ‘olle CTOFS of Inse cts in Lou- 
don. The first collection is that of Sir Joseph Bauks, 
a person universally beloved by all who know him, aud 
who is justly ova as the patron of Entomology ; 
but it does not follow, because a person has the greatest 
number of L[nsects, that he is the best Entome lovist. 
Sir Joseph has amassed a vast collection of Euelish and 
exotic Insects, though I will not pretend to say that he 
is the collector of them, or that he knows the names and 
uses of a third part of them, The next I shall name is 
that of Mr. Thomas Marshall, so renowned for his first 
volume ot Entomologia Britannica. ‘The collection of 
this gentleman, Timay venture to say, was almost wholly 
made by himself. It is to be hoped that he will conti- 
nue this work, but it must be some time before the 
second volume can be produced, as he has now — 
very arduous task to perform, being secretary to a lary 
Trading Company. Mr. Donovan intends giving pli ates 
of the insects described in the tirst volume, in the work 
he is now publishing, entitled, The Insects of Great 
Pritam.’ Mr. M, was at one time Secretary to the Lin- 
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san Society, in which situation he acquitted himself 
to the satisfaction of all the Fellows of that most respec- 

table circle. "Fhe Cabinet of Mr. Francillon of St, 

James’ s-street makes a great lizure among the Collections 
of the day, it being allowed to be the finest assemblage 
of foreign Insects in the metropolis. His American In- 
sects were collected by Mr. James Abbot, who publish- 
ed a History of the Insects of a particular Order in 
C wrolinia. f might make mention of several others, but 
! shetl only add at present, that Mr. Donovan has also 
an extensive Collection of Foreign, but more particu- 
larly of Enelsh, Insects. 

lam, Sir, 
London, 29 March, 1807. W. E.G. Fellow Lin. Soc. 














WESTMINSTER HALL. 


When [enter fsays Mr. Stephen, in his Dangers ofthe 
Country) that venerable hall which for many centuries 
has been the seat of our superior tribunals, and contem- 
plate the character of the courts which are busily exer- 
cising their several jurisdictions around it, Lam ‘almost 
te inpted to forget the frailty of man, and the i imperfection 
of his noblest works. 'T here, justice supported by liberty 
and honour, sits enthroned as in her temple, elevated far 
above the region of alligneble passions. There, judicial 
character is so strongly guarded by ages of fair example, 
by public confidence, by conscious indepe dence, and 
di: sits of station, that it is scarcely a virtue to be just. 
There, the human intellect nourished by the morning 
dew of industry, and warmed by manly emulation, puts 
forth its most vigorous shoots, aud consecrates them to 
the noblest of all subtunary ends. 

if the rude embleins of heavenly iutelhgence with 
Whieh our pious ancestors have adorned that majestic 
roof, were really what they were meant to represent, they 
might announce to Us that they lad looked down upon 
an adiaiiaweseiien of justice, advancing progressively, fron 
the days ofour Henries, at least, in correctness, liberality, 
purity, and independence, till it has arrived at a degree 
of perfe: ‘tlon, never before witnessed upou earth, and 
such as the children of Adam are not likely ever to sure 
Puss. 
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This blessing, the fairest offspring of freedom, or rather 
its purest essence, may like all other advantages, be un- 
dervalued by those who have alw ays enjoyed it, nl] know 
only by report the evils of a different lot. But those 
Englishme n who have travelled tar enough, to see 1gno- 
rance, prejudice, servility, and oppression, in the scat of 
justice, know how to appreciate and admire the tribunals 
of their native land. 

Nor is the protecting power of our superior courts, less 
distinguished than their purity. In what other realm 

can an mdependent judge, deliver hin whom the go- 
veruinent has consigned to the darkness of a dungeon ? 
Where else is the sword of the state chained to its scab- 
bard, tll drawn by the sentence of the law? And who 
but an Englishinan, can defy, while judges are incorrupt, 
the proude st minister, or most insidious mimion of a court ! 

The unique and inestimable lustitution of trial by jury, 
is an item only, though a proud and pre cious one, of this 
vlorious account. The Eenglishman’s hte, his honour, 
aud, with some reasonable exceptions, his property too, 
are placed not only under the protection of the laws, but 
under the further safeguard of his neighbours and equals 
in private life, without whose sanction, solemnly given 
upon oath, he cannot be condeimned. 
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MATERNAL LOVE. 


IT appears that the Creator has been careful to com- 
pensate the too fleeting enjoyments of love by a most 
valuable benefit, im consequence of which even the 
ineanest living creature seems to be animated by an 
emanation from the Dei ity. This blessing is the tender 
affection of parents toward their offspring ; and this 
sentiment is divine, for it is disinterested, and remains 
undiminished, though often repaid with ingratitude. — It 
is celestial, because, ever entire, indivisible, and imcapa- 
ble of envy, it can extend to several objects at once. It 
is cternal and iatinite, for it triumphs over love, and sub- 
sists beyond the grave. What an execrable monster 
would that mother appear, who should prefer a lover to 
her infant, to that helpless, innocent, and amiable being, 
whose existence nothing but maternal tenderness can 
preserve. Mauy species of animals, that sacrifice their 
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own lives for the sake of their young, would reflect dis- 
erace on such an unnatural parent. They not only give 
them birth, but caress them even amid the agonies of 
death ; and the occupation, in which the females of brute 
aninals seem to take most delight, is that of suc Kling 
their offspring. Maternal atfection is the pledge of love, 
by which nature derives from the heart of a mother an 
ample ¢ ompensation forall her sufferings. Nothing equals 
the anxiety with which a mother se “eks her lost child : 
nothing can exceed her transport whea, after fatigue and 
seare h, after a tedious separation, she at length recovers 
it, and embraces it asif it were just then born. ‘The desire of 
fecundity is the brightest charm in the cestus of Venus ; 
nay, It seems to be the only one that can be valuable in 
the estimation of chaste and virtuous women. These 
are the priestesses who keep alive the sacred fire of Vesta ; 
and perish that contemptible wretch who, instead of be- 
ing warmed with this pure flame, burns with a gross 
and brutal lust ! Love has dipped ouly the point of his 
shaft with desire ; when the whole weapon 1s envenomed 
by it, misery must attend those whom it wounds. 


P. 











THE CORONATION OATH, 
AND THE 


OATH OF A PRIVY COUNSELLOR. 
THESE Oaths having been so often adverted to in 


the late interesting Parliamentary Discussions, and hay- 
ing both been published i in the daily prints nnperfectly 
and inace urately, particularly the latter, our readers 
will, perhaps, not be displeased at this re-publication of 
them 1 in a correct form. 


THE CORONATION OATH, 


The Archbishop or Bishop shall say, 

«¢ Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern 
the People of this Kingdom of England, and the 
‘¢ Dominions thereto belonging, according to the 
‘* Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the “Lawes and 
‘* Customs of the same ?” 


« 


e 
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The King and Queen shall say, 
** I solemnly promise so to do.” 
Archbishop, or Bishop. * Will you to your power 
cause Law and Justice, in Mercy, to be executed in 
** all your Judgments 2” 

King and Queen. ** I will.” 

Archbishop, or Bishop. * Will you, to the utmost of 
«© your power, maintain the Laws of God, the true pro- 
‘«< fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
*¢ Religion established by Law? And will you preserve 
« unto the Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to the 
« Churches committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by Law do or shall appertain unte 
** them, or any of them 2 

King and Queen. All this I promise to do.” 

After this, the King and Queen, laying his and he 
hand upon the Holy Gospels, shall say : 

‘The things which | have here before promised I 
will perform and keep. So help me God. 


as 


THE OATH OF A PRIVY COUNSELLOR, 


You shall swear to be a true and faithful servant unto 

the King’s Majesty, as one of His Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil; you shall not know or understand of any manner of 
thing to be attempted, done or spoken against His Ma- 
ye sty s Person, Honour, Crown or Dignity Royal; but 
vou shall lett and withstand the same to the uttermost 
of your power; and either cause it to be revealed to His 
Maje sty himself, or to such of his Privy Council as shall 
advertize His Majesty of the same. ‘You shall in all 
things to be moved, treated, and debated in council, 
faithfully and truly declare your mind and opinion ac- 
cording to your heart and conscience, and shall keep 
secret t all matters committed and revealed unto you, or 
that shall be treated of secretly in couneil. 

And if any of the said treaties or couneils shall touch 
any of the counsellors, you shall not reveal it unto him, 
but shall keep the sane until such time as by the con- 
sentot His Majesty, or of the council, publication shall 
be madethereot. You sballto your uttermost bear faith 
and allegiance unto the King’s Majesty, and shall assist 
and defend all jurisdictious, pre-eminences and authori- 
ties granted to ‘His Majesty, and anuexed to the crown 
by act of parliament, or otherwise, against all foreign 
Princes, Persous, Prelates, States or Potentates. 4 And 
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generally in all things, you shall do as a faithful and 
true servant ought to do to His Majesty. So help you 
God, and the holy contents of this book. 








THE ARTS, 
No. III, 
—— 
Mr. BARRY. 


On Friday the 10th of last month, was sold by Mr, 
Christie, at his rooms in Pall-mall, the paintings, &e. 
that belonged to the above celebrated artist, who proved 
to the world, what might be done without the pa- 
tronage of the creat, But when can we expect to tind 
another man castin a similar mould, possessing a wnind of 
nore than usual vigour, blessed with an uncommon share 
of yood health, fully capable of appretiating the inerits 
of the works of the learned in his own profession, and 
well acquainted with literature in general; living in 
a house in which no human being resiced heat himself, 
performing all the domestic offices with his own waits 
and at the same time supporting himself with a dignitied 
and an independent spirit, 

To enter into many particulars of his life would 
occupy more space than we can at present afford; but 
as we feel assured that even the stumps of the pencils 
that belonged to so great a master, would be a valuable 
present to many of our readers, we intend, at a future 
period, to resume the subject, being promised some 
anecdotes that Mr. Barry related of himself, and which 
will strongly elucidate his singular character, 

It is with regret we rel: ste. that the produce of the 
sale did not equal our expectations, for which we can 
ouly account by observing that the pictures were painted 
by a modern; if they had possessed the tinge of age, 
had reeeived the brs: oe applications of the Spaltham 
pot, and been covered over with a coat of varnish that 
would almost put out of countenance the sun at noon 
day, then would all the mch and titled brokers have 
been there, (who deceive and are deceived themselves) 
atteuded by their disinterested advisers ; then many of 
the lots would have bro: ught nearly as watchs us the whole 
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collection produced, and the lucky purchaser would 
have seers himself in possession (to use connoisseurs’ 
language) of aninestimable jewel, while great / amazing! 
divine rd an ravished l—l1 ain transported . / would 
have been echoed by the whole tribe of dependents and 
independents, belonging to the mystery of pécture- 
craft, 

‘The fate of poor Barry’s pictures is not a singular 
case, for the wors of a great Man are seldom estimated 
by the age he lives in, and we prognosticate that his 
productions, like many others, will be held in proper 
respect, a century or two hence. 

We must own, that the paintings lost much by not 
being better known ; their excellencies do not lie upon 
the surface, but require more knowledge than falls 
to the share of common beholders, and their merit is not 
to be estimated on a cursory view. The following ex- 
tract from the life of Sir Joshua Rey nolds, by Malone, 
will illustrate this assertion; and what is there said of 
Raffaele, we foretel will happen hereafter to our coun- 
try tinan’s series of paint i@s, 1 the creat room beloneine 
to the socie ty of Arts and Sciences in the Adelphi. 

“It has frequently happened, (says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds) as I was informed by the keeper of the Vatican, that 
many of those whom he had conducted through the Vie 
rious npestenente of that editice, when about to be dis- 
missed, have asked for the works of Raffaele, and would 
not believe that they had already passed through the 
rooms where they are preserved ; so little impression had 
those performances made on them. One of the first 
painters now in France, once told me, that this circum- 
stance happened to hinself, though now he looks on 
Raflaele with that veneration which he deserves from all 
painters and lovers of the art. I remember — well 
my own disappointment, wheu I first visited the Vatican ; 
but on conhding my feelings to a brother student, of 
whose ingenuousness | had a high opinion, he acknow- 
ledyed that the works of Refieer le had the same effect 
on him, or rather that they did not produce the effect 
which he e xpecte dd. ‘Phis was a great relief to my mind ; 
and on enquiring farther of slug students, | found that 
those personsonly who, from natural imbecility, appeared 
to be incapable of ever relishing, those divine perform 
ances, made preteusicns to Imstantaneeus raptures on 
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first beholding them. In justice to myself, however, 
I must add, that though disappointed and mortified at 
not finding my self enraptured with the works of this 
great master ; [ did not for ainoment conceive or suppose 
that the name of Ratlaele, and these admirable paintings 
in Wi urticular, ow ed their re putation to the | iguorance and 
prejudice of mankind ; on the contrary, my not relishing 
them as Ll was viene’ ought to have done, was mine 
of the most humiliating ¢ ircuimstances that eve r happened 
tome. IL found my sell in the midst of works executed 
upon principles with which [ was unacquainted: I felt 
my ignorance, and stood abashed. Notwithstanding 
my disappointment, I proceeded to copy some of those 
excellent works.  L viewed them again and again; I 
even affected to feel their merit, and to adimire them, 
more than TL really did. Ina short ime a new taste and 
new perceptions began to dawn upon me; and I was 
convinced that 1 had originally formed a false opinion 
of the perfections of the art, aud that this great painter 
was well entitled to the high rank which he holds in the 
estunation of the world. ‘The truth is, that if these 
great works had really been what I expected, they would 
have contained beauties superficial and alluring, but by 
io means such as would have entitled them to a ore: it 

‘putation which they have so long and so justly 
ob btained. sea 

in returning to the account of the sale, which produced 
no more than 1600]. we cannot do better than vive a few 
extracts from the catalogue, with the prices annexed 
which the principal pictures brought. 

In the commencement it Is dune that Mr. Barry was, 
* late professor of painting, iu the Royal Academy ; and 
meimber of the Clementine Academy at Rgiogua : 





_ — 


* © The recollection (says a spirited writer) of, T believe, the 
only instance ou record, of the exercise of the extraordinary 
power of expelling obnoxious Academicians, filis me with deep 
concern, and makes me wish, more than i Wished before, that 
this law had never found place in the Academic code. From those 
who had attained the honour of oceupying the first rank among 
ihe votaries of the liberal arts we expect a correspouding principle 
of eppretiation; and the trieuds of genins might rationaliy hope 
that he who had decorated aad led forth the triumphal precession 
of Art and Philosophy, should have been regarded, at the Royal 
Academy, rather by the magnitude of his merits, than his fice doi 
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In this institute, among the rarest exemplars of the 
best schools, is de ‘posited this great paiuter’s celebrated 
picture of Philoctetes 5 ¢ onside rably larger than life: 
the hero is seen suflering on the isle of Le anos, under 
the persecution of the Atride. The subject is trom 
Sophocles ; and was pamted by Parrhasius, a Greek of 
Ephesus—vide the elder Viiny: 

“ Here for ten years 

Have Lrematvd, whilst misery and tamine 

Keep fresh my wounds; and double my misfortune. 
Vhis have the Atrida " andl Ulysses done, 

And incy the Gods, with equal woe, repay thein.” 





FRANKLIN's SOPH 


Tiis production of epic art, matured by extensive 
kuowledge, aud by cultured genius, raised the British 
charecter amony foreiguers: and having gamed the ap- 
plause of the present, it will descend with Increasing 
adiniration to future ages! The Philoctetes of Barry, 
Was engroved at Bologna by an It ilian, soon after the 
picture was finished ; and sanprcsetons from the plate 
were dispersed over every part of the continent. 

Edmund Burke demonstra ting his positions on the 

subline and Beautiful, painted about the year 1771. 

Ql. Qs. Od, 

Cupid istructing Mercury to string the Lyre from 
De I ee ee ee eee ee ee Oe Sate ie wn Oe i ee 

Mr. Barry's Portrait, sitting at the Base of the Statue 
of Hereules, who is crushing Envy, holding the picture 
of the Cyclops, a subject pated by Vimanthes. 

12l. 12s. Och. 

A Study trom the picture of St. Jerome at Parma, 
OF COPECO, 256% cc cc ce vetouecncssccces tT UF. Ga, 

Dido and Ancas, from Virgil. The first picture 





from defects; yet on that distressing occasion did the Royal 
Academy of Aris, instituted by the best of sovereigns for the 
protection ard culiure of talent, expel from their society (aud 
with an ignominy which time seems now to retaliate upon their 
laus) anartist of the hiehest class—one, whom posterity, if not 
his cotemporaries, will proclaim, in the words of his own Lear, 
* a man wore siined against than sinning,” and the independence 
ef whose princip'es, and th greatness of whose mind, made the 
errors of his enthusiasin seem far too trivial to call down such 
mighty rcseutment.” 
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Barry painted at Rome, and the only Landscape, which 
he quitting in pursuit of nobler game, it was flung by 
unfinished. oe ca eniiiioniaaesxacastcdienae 14s. 


Temptation of Adam, by Eve. ....,+++ee+4 105! 


‘ Thus Eve with count’nance blith her story told, 
But in her cheek distemper tiushing glow’d— 

On the other side, Adam soon as he heard 

The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz’d, 
Astonied stood and blank ; while horror chill 
Raa through his veins, and all his joints relax’d : 








On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 
And fear of death deliver to the winds.” 


After long choosing, and beginning late, Barry, 
prepared for the undertaking by sedulous studies after 
the Greek marbles, the great r abours in the Vatican, and 
in the best repositories of the arts at Rome, settled the 
doubts long fiuctuating in his active mind, whether to 
select his subject from. Homer, or from Milton: ’twas 
decided in favour of the latter! and the temptation of 
Adam by Eve was committed to the canvas ; from whence 
itissued with a purity of forin, combined with attic per- 
ception, that gained universal eclat among the cogno- 
scenti of all nations (where the fame of Paradise Lost 
had attracted no less attention than the Ihad) ; but it 

was particularly spoken of by the French, undoubtedly 
at that time (with a very few exceptions) the best artists 
at Rome, who were fast revenerating trom fluttering, 
and frothy compositions; or what is still more base, 
insipid mediocrity of design, which they had been acci- 
de ntally thrown into from the nature of their debilitating 
establishment, and the frivolous usages of a voluptuous 
city. From Rome this picture was consigned to the 

ware of the late Edmund Burke, for exhibition i in this 
metropolis, where it obtained the highest encomiums 
trom the first of our British artists, and from all intellivent 
judges in works of virtu: it not ouly met adinirers, “but 
competitors for purchase: But it was set aside, with 
others, merely from the singularity of this unique 
artist. 


Venus Anadyomene........2.eeeeeee ee LISI. 105, 
This production from the celebrated pencil of Barry, 
vas painted upon his return from Italy, and exhibited 

publicly as soon as it came from his easel. It claimed, 
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and met with decided approbation! In this picture, the 
candid, and the judicious, see combined, attic fire, 
with the most chaste and captivating contour of bewitch- 
ing forms: this subject had been treated by Apelles, the 
nierit of who + performance may be estimated by the 
following epigram : 
** Si nunquam Venerem Cois pinxisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub quoreis ila lateret aquis.” 
Jupiter beguiled by Juno. 2.0... cee eens QGl. 55. 

This picture was placed by Augustus in the temple 
dedicated to his father, which was also named the Ana- 
dyomene, from the fine work of art it contained. 

“ To Ida’s top successful Juno flies, 
Great Jove surveys her, with desiring eyes.” 

This truly sublime and classic representation fro. 
the great Iliad, carries with it a moral lesson of tha 
hizhest importance; the poetry of Homer ts finely em- 
bodied by painting; and while the figures from their 
m: whitude possess all the sublimity of the feast of the 
Ciods in the Ghigi Palace, they are treated with consider- 
ably more learning and comprised Within a size adapted 
the space of a common apartment. 

“in omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus semper quam 
pingiltur ; et cum ars summa sit, Ingenium tamen ultra artens est” 


Pandora, or the Heathen Eve. ..........2301. Gs. 
The last production of the great, and ot the extraor- 
dinary Barry, was carried on, under every circum- 
stance of discouragement ; and the artist was borne out 
in the undertaking, solely by the perseverance and for- 
titude of his enlarged and independent mind: what 
would have subdued most other men, raised aud ing 
vivorated the exertions of Barry to a pitch of knowledge 
in the art he loved, seldom attumed, and never 
exceeded, 
* Non vidit Phidias Jovem, fecit tamen, velut tonantem; nec 
sietit ante oculos ejus Minerva, dignus tamen illa arte animus, et 
concepit Dees et exhibuit.” Senec. Rhet. lib. 2 


Ofthe Pandora, the author gives the following narration. 


« While I was studying the Greek statucs at Rome, 
and comparme hee “with the gods and woddesses of 


Ratlaele at the Gihiy ris I felt nyseif impells | totry how 
far my own will aud strength w ould c arry me in a paraliel 
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subject with this of Raffaele: the advantages of hving 
in the 18th century, after so much intervening, arid 
very essential criticism, and Greek illumination in the 
articles of beauty, character, sublimity, &c. these 
essential advantages appearing to me, if not a sufficient 
counterpoise, yet at least a considerable accession of 
weight in the light scale of a tramontane, and a modern: 
embolde ‘ned by ~ this, I sat dow ny with yreat avidity, to 
a subject from Ilesiod, which is more interesting, and 
fuller of action than that of Raftaele’s from Apuleius. 
‘‘It is Pandora or the Heathen Eve, who having been 
brought by Venus into the assembly of the Gods, is 
emblematicaily seated: while she is attiring by Cupid, 
and the Graces: the former 1s demanding from his 
mother, the powerful Cestus; Minerva is discoursing of 
the domestic duties of a wife, with a shuttle in her 
right band, and in her left a tapestry robe, with the 
story of Jove fulminating the Titans, or the punishment 
of pride aud arrogance, likely too soon to become ap- 
parent in the descendants of poor Pandora. Vulcan is 
reposing from his labour, surveying the beauteous 
iortal: the hammer in the hands of Vulcan, the fire, 
egg, water, tadpole, frog, serpent, &c. near him, are 
allegories allusive of the general design. Mercury is 
putting on his talaria, to carry her down to Epime- 
theus the destined husband ; the Loves and Hore: are 
Scattermg flowers ; Hebe carrying round nectar on the 
occasion—Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Pluto form 
the principal group—behind Juno, are seated Cybele, 
Ceres, and Diana; two of the Parcs, in a cave of 
clouds behind Jupiter, are employed upon her destiny, 
whilst the other is coming forth with the well-known 
casket, which contains her portion, &c. near lies (sleep< 
ing) Cerberus. On the opposite’ side of the picture, 
Apollo is singing the Hymeneal ! upon his right are the 
muses Urania, Euterpe, Clio; on the left of Apollo, 
in the middle ground, Baechus, P an, Mars, and Venus 
(intriguing, though the goddess is somewhat pouting 
with jealousy). Between "Minerva and Pandora stands 
Hymen. In the back ground upon the left, the coursers 
of the sun and other Muses, are preceded by Aurora, 
whose ‘ rosy morn” throws ruddy gleams throughout the 
various groups that compose the majestic Synod of Olym- 
pus, and close the interesting scenery of the epic drama. 
Vou. I. Z 
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“Except the mere mention which Pausanias makes of 
a Basso Relievo carved by Phidias upon a pede ‘stal of 
Minerva at Atheus, this is altogether a virzin subject, 
and perhaps oue of the finest remaining of the ancie its ; 
as I had this subject much at heart, and the whole of 
my studies, whilst I was —— were one continued 
preparation to the pamting of it, (wineh might indeed 
well satisfy me, as it included the whole of the art,) it 
was with vreat mortification | found myself necessitated 
to decline two very flattering offers, which were made 
for the painting of it, one by his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, the other by Mr. Lock, but it was impossible 
for me to comply, as 1 was thoroughly — that 
this subject, would, from the very nature of it, lose 
much of the er: indeur of its effect, by being reduced to 
too narrow limits.”’ 

‘The tollowimg observations of a French eritic of ce- 
lebrity, who has written much upon the art, are suited 
to most aves of civilization, and are therefore humbly 
submitted. 

‘* New performances are approved of at first by judges 
of avery different character; by inen of the same pro- 
fession, and the public; they would soon be rated at 
their just value, were the pubh ‘as capable of defend- 
ing and maintaining their sentiment, as they know how 
to espouse the right party : but their judge it is easils 
perplexed by persous who make a profession of the art. 
Now these persons are frequently subject to inake a false 
report of things: for reasons which we sliall give here- 
after. They therefore throw such a mist over the truth, 
that the public coutinue frequently for some tine in a 
state of uncertainty or error; though such urtists cau- 
not unpose On others, so as to make thein believe that 
those erxcellent things are but indifferent with respect 
to others ; the error into which they throw the public by 
tis means with respect to a new performanc Ye, isa louy 
while in removing. Till the work becomes mere ge- 
nerally known the prejudice which the decision of such 
artists has caysed in the world, balances the sentiments 
of judicious and disinterested persons ; especially if it 
be from the hands of an author, whose reputation (from 
habits natural to the studious) is not yet established. 
Loilean’s prediction | in favour of Racine’s T rayedies, 13 
fully accomplished ! an impartial posterity has declared 
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itself in their favour! the same may be said of painters. 

Not one of them would have attained, after his death, 

to the degree of distinction due to his merit, were his fate 
to be always i in the power of other painters ; but by good 
fortune, his rivals are masters of his reputation but for 
a short time: forthe public take the cause by degrees 
into their own hands, and, after an impartial inquiry, 
render every one justice, according to his mernt.——If 


erveat artists are so sensible of jealousy, what must we 
think of indifferent ones!” 


Crit. Reflec. Ch. 21. 23, 24. and 27. 


The Portrait of Dr. Johnson was sold for thirty gui- 
neas; the» Prince of Wales, in the character of St. 
(seorge, for twenty five guineas 3 Aing Lear, Cordelia, 
Kc, for twenty guineas 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Vive more numbers of The Artist have been published. No. TI 
eoutains an admirable essay, by Northcote, on originelity im paint- 
ine, On mMitation, and the amie of collectors. No. HM. a spirited 
reply to a satire called the Flyfap ; with some remarks on the at- 
tempt te introduce a Foreign Artist to execute a monument to the 
memory of Lord Nelson. This paper, from the initials, appears to 
be the production of Mr. Hoppner. In No LV. is an essay by 
Vir. Hoare, on the premature exercise of taste, and its effects on 
works of genius. ‘** Weareled” says the ingenious writer © by 
taste, thus prematurely formed, to condemn from partial motives; 
we exclude from our consideration every thing that our own iminds 
have failed to embrace, and we disapprove of one another, merely 
because we happen to have taken different turnings from the right 
soad, "Phe surest basis on which our critical taste in any art can 
he foimded, is a thorough investigation of what has been actually 
performed by human e ndeavours in the subjects before us.” 'T he 
whole paperis excellent. No. V. contains a letter by Mr. Cumber- 
land ou Dramatic Style, which we have obtained permission to in- 
sert in anether department of our present Number. No. YI. ex- 
lubits a compendious statement of some of the scientific im- 
provements of the last century, and their extensive influence to- 
wards promoting the comforts, the security, and the happifess of 
the human species. 

Amongst the pictures for the next Exhibition by J. R. Smith in 
ereyons, we have seen asmall whole length of a lady who imagines 
ele has deseried the ship in which she expects the return of her 
hiushand. his will be found a most interesting picture. When 
portraits have strong resemblance, and convey sentiment, as this 
eminently does, they are doubly valuable. Mr. Smith has another 
picture of a Gardener who has just obtained the consent of. his 
sweetheart. The iman’s joy, and the woman’s modesty and difh- 

‘lenec, are beautifully expressed. 


Z2 
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A charming picture hy Mr. Westall is now on exhibition, from 
Cuthbert Shaw’s be autiful monody to the memory of his wife, sehen is 

re i her dying address to the husband, and imploring him not 
to suffer a second attachment to diminish his affection for theiy 
only child— 

And oh! be tender for its mother’s sake. 

“« Wilt thou ‘-—— 
I know thou wilt—sad silence speaks assent 
And in that pleasing hope thy Emina dies content.” 


¥n the countenance of the female there is a most interesting ex- 
pression of mingled affection, solicitude, confidence, and resig- 
nation, that rivets the attention, and amet the feeli ines. The 
tace of the husband is concealed, but the position of the figure is 
attractive, aud the drawing and colouring of the whole picture in 
the most fascinating stile of the artist. This concealment of the 
features cannot but remind the spectator of the account of 
Timanthes’ picture of Agamemnon, in which the painter got great 
credit for not exhibiting the countenance of the distracted father, 
though it afterwards appeared that he only copied Euripides, 
* Agamemnon saw Iphigenia advance towards the fatal altar ; he 
groaned, and turned aside his head, he shed tears, and covered his 
fuce with his robe.” Sir Joshua Reynolds, alluding to this circum. 
stance, observes that ** whoever does it a second time °» will not only 
want noveity but be suspected of using artifice to evade difficulties.” 
The latter suspicion cannot wellattech to a waetee so capable of 
couquering the difheulties of art as Mr. Westall. 

Romney’s paintings and sketches are shortly to be put up to sale 
at Christie’s They include, besides his Lear, and Ophelia, many 
of his anal est produe tions both i in the way of portrait and history 

Ye have to mention, with the deepest regret, the death of Jolin 
Opie, Esq. R. A. and professor in painting, an artist who materially 
increased by the vigour of his genius the reputation of our English 
school of painting; w hose mind was distinguished by strong powers 
of oyiginal thinking, and who possessed a warm, open and benevo- 
lent heart. His funeral was attended by many of the principal 
nobility, and leading public characters of the country. 

The pall-bearers were, Lord De Dunstanville, Sir J. St. Aubyn, 
Sir J. F. Leicester, Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Whitbread, and 
Mr. W. Smith, The President and Members of the Royal Aca- 
demy followed, with other numerous friends. 

Weare happy to understand that the exquisite picture of Chau- 
cer’s Pilgrims by Stothard, noticed at length in our last number, 
will continue to be shewn to the public during the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Somerset House. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


ore 
PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 


ne ET re 


The Stranger in Ireland; or, A Tour in the Southern 
and Western Parts of that Country, in the year 1805. 
By John Carr, Esq. of ihe Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. Author of a Northern Summer ; or 
fT ravels and the Baltic: the Stranger in France, 
&c. §&c. 4to, 21. 5s. pp. 530. Phillips. 1806. 


Though constantly associating with the natives of 
Hibernia, and three or four day: s will convey us to the 
Insh metropolis, the knowledge which Englishmen in 
general possess of the sister kingdom i is estrer mecly super- 
ficial; and the information they will derive from a 
trav eller like My. Carr, whose stay there did not exceed 
six months, and who visited only the south and south- 
west parts of the country, cannot be expected to satisfy 
very inquisitive minds :—they will nevertheless find in 
this volume, a body of very useful intelligence respecting 
the Irish character ; the present state of society, political 
economy, national manners, public buildings, &e. of 
Ireland. Strangers, it must have been observed, are 
much more curious than native imbabitants, and the 
citizens of London often hear the first accounts of its 
curiosities from a country guest. Mr. Carr seems to be 
this sort of Stranger in every country he visits. 

He would be busy in the world, and learn, 
Not, like a coarse and useless dunghill weed, 
Fix to one spot, and rot just as he grows. 

Besides what his own diligence and penetration have 
collected, he has had the advantage of corresponding 
with some of the inost able, impartial, and distinguished 
persons of Ireland, and Englishmen resident. there. 
‘Though in one sense he went thither a Stranger, and 
they “asa stranger gave him welcome” yet his former 
hi: ohly inte resting and entertaming volumes s, could not 
fail to recommend him strongly to many persons of rank 
and mitcllizeuce, and of course to facilitate the principal 
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object of his visit. Thus qualified he entered upon ius 
task of desertbing Treland, and he accomplished it so 
much to his own credit and the satisfaction of the Irish 
people, | hat theirvice-roy, the Duke of Bedford, soon 
after the publication of the work, conferred upon its 
author the honour of knighthood 2 

Sir John Carr has another very important recom. 
mendation as a writer of tours, especially when they 
stretch out to upwards of five hundred quarto pages ; 
he is never tedious. We who, as reviewers, set out with 
a travelling author, and feel it our duty to go the whole 
way with him, can never overlook this most avreeable, 
if not most essential of all qualifications. Though we 
found the road now aud then a little rugged, we never 
wanted to get rid of our coinpanion. 

Our notice, however, of this volune, must be neces- 

inily brief. The first chapter is occupied with a ce 
adios of that part of Wales which conducts the tra- 
veller to Holyhead. The account of **the most noble 
city of Dub lin’? as it is styled in the preface to Wine 
Edward's charter, 1s highly interesting. From the fol- 


lowing extract it appears, that the church establishinent 
of Ireland is very defective. 


There are 2436 parishes, 1001 churches, aud only 355 glebe 
or Prinses test The benetices or union-parishes amount to 
ize: sothat there ave 208) parishes without any residence for 
the clergymen, and 1435 parishes without any churches. Where 
there are no glebe-houses, the resident clergyman rents a house , 
where he does not reside, his curate perforins the service, and | 
was informed with tolerable regularity : but the inconvenience must 
be great, and residence from necessity rare.” 

Weare glad to find that this important subject is now 
under the consideration of parliament, 

Some excellent remarks are made upon the condition 
of the poor mn the capital; the parochial establishments ; 
the state of the coin, paper money, &c. The author 
proposes as a remedy for the exc hange ‘6a consolidatron 
ef the English and Irish bank.” T his j is asubject which, 
we believe, has embarrassed government not a little : 
but whatever objections may be made to Sir John Carr’s 
plan, we heartily concur in his concluding reflection. 


* Uniting Trcland to us in her advantages, and leaving her the 


gloomy dignity of unenvied independence im her wants and incon- 
venlences, nppesnemes a little too closely to the selfishness dis 
played in the fable of the Two Travellers, in which the triendly 
pronoun we with respect to the treasure found was only recegnized 
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hy the finder, when the hue and cry of the country were raised for 
the loss of the treasure.” 

With these matters, however, at present it 1s almost 
dangerous to meddle. We hope the true policy of this 
country toward Jreland may not be too long neglected, 
The Houses of Parliament; the Post Office; T rinity Col- 
lege Library, aud University, next engage Sir John’s at- 


tention. An anecdote of Curran here occurs, Which we 
shall transernbe. 


An examination at this college produced the following cir- 
cumstance, with which | am sure every miad of liberal tceling 
and classical taste must be delighted. When Curran wes in the 
college, it happened that a fellow-student and friend of his had 
to repeat in public a Latin thesis which he had written. Uufor- 
tunately for the orator, the word xunirum occurring in it, he pro- 
nounced it nimirum, (sounding the second i short,) whic li so 
wounded the coltiee’ ears of the learned auditory, th: it « general 
buz was heard in the room, and the words “ false quantity ” 
were whispered by one and another to the utter confusion of the 

speaker. To divert the attention of the assemb!y, and reheve the 
embarrassmeut of his friend, Curran had recourse to the following 
generous and brilliant expedie nt: ** Gentlemen,” said he, “© it is 


by no means extraordinary that the student should have mistaken 
the quantity of this word; for according to Horace, there was 
vuly one man in all Rome that understood the word, and that was 
Septimius : 

“© Septimius, Claudi, nimirum intelligit unus.” 
This apposite and ready application of the first line of one of 
Horace’s Epistles, it is needless to say, produced universal good 


—s and effectually extricated the young student from the 
uvkward situation into which he had fallen. 


After describiag every object werthy of notice in 
Dublin and its vicmity, ouragrceable tourist proceeds 
towards the South. ‘Nothing: escapes his observation ; 
scenery, mansions, Customs and eeuele are descanted 
upon alternately with peculiar vivacity and elegance. 
Some partic ulars of the battle of Arklow in the re bellien 
of 1798 are given in page 162. Sir John Carris of opinion 
that the resolution of Colonel Skerrett on this occasion 
not only saved Arklow, but the kinedom. 

The chapter on the low Irish, and on bulls, is full of 
lively anecdote and strong character; the author has also 
collected some beautiful specimens of the eloquence of 
Grattan and Curran, the great senatorial and forensic 

orators of Ireland. The general remarks which torm the 
concluding chapter, the most valuable perhaps in the 


volume, include many just and forcible observations on 
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these imieresting topics---party opinions-=--high and 
middling classes---the lower classes---the catholic priests 
---the absentee landholders---their agents---cabins--< 
tillage---unlicensed distilleries---porter brewerles---ex- 
change of imilitia---magistrates---subordinate —, of 
justice-—-oaths-—-registers---line HW inanuiactures---and the 
celebration of the 4th Noy. ia College Green Dubli he 
Gir John Carr thus concludes his: account of a country 
which,“ he visited with dehght and quitted with regret.” 
The last wish of my heart with respect to the incorporation of 
Ircland with Great Britain is, that the description given by that 
great master of lyric poetry, Horace, of an union of auother kind, 


may become every day move aid more applicable to these twin stars 
of the western heimisphere. 


* Pelices fer et amptius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec walis 
Divulsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius solvet amor die. 
Lib. 1. Od. 13 
We heartily jou in this benevolent wish, and now take 
leave of our lively and intellheent traveller, hoping that 
it will net be tong before we have an opportunity of re- 
newing our acquaintance, and of accompanyimg him in 
another jou hey, the le net 10f which he can so: rvre eabiv 
besuile. The plates are im iumber seventeen, and very 
finely ayui atinted by Medland and others, from the 
author’s drawings. 


My Pocket Book; or, Tlints for “a Ryght Merrie and 
Conceitede’ Tour, in quarto, to be called “© The 
Stranger in Ireland,” in 1305. Bya Knight Errant, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. Ve nor, §c. 1307. 

This is the preceding work travestied by some ‘ fellow 
of infinite jest’, who has thought Sir John Carr’s volume 
sufhoiently popular oF Important to merit a pocket 
edition, te. an edition by which the author might pocket 
something. ft 1s the non Pe owl hawking at the eagle--- 
pecking at it with his beak, and now an dihen fete hing a 
little blood, but not Addding the noble bird, who will sus- 
tain his steady and dignified elevation, and perhaps not 
once turn round to notice his diminutive assailant. 

To those who have not read the * Stranger in lreland’”’ 
the Pocket Book will not be mtellig ble, and to those 
who have, it will be very obvious the it the mischievous 
way has purposely dislocated the author’s words to put 
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iis own ** ryghte merric” interpretation upon them. We 
must confess we have laughed heartily at this whimsical 
arrangement, or, more properly speaking, derangement 
of Sir John Carr’s sentences ; but aay work by a similar 
process might be rendered equally ridiculous. The 
writer’s wit, however, is some apology forhis want of can- 
dour, though we think his talents unght have been more 
usefully and more honourably employed. 


Turf-house, a Poem; founded on the success of William 
Pearce, a poor man, who reclaimed Twelve Acres 
of Swamp to cultivation and fertility, for which he 
received the silver medal and Jifteen g euineas from the 
Society for the encouragement of pe ve. with an 
appendix, containing the “particulars of the intere sting 
Juct, 8vo. pp. 40. Bagster, 1807. 

‘The conduct of William Pearce affords an example of 
which, it would be weil for the country if there were 
many imitators; a more remarkable mstance of perse- 
vering and indefatigable industry is no where recorded, 
A quantity of land lying waste was thus improved by his 
unassisted exertions. The land was chiefly swainp; the 
surface for the most part was less thau six inches, under 
which was a bed of loose stones of various sizes, from 
halfa pound to three ewt. or thereabouts. but the latter 
venerally appeared above the surface. “To clear away 
these, was certainly a work of great trouble; but still 
it assisted him in another re spect, and on this account it 
was so far an advantave: for, on removing these stones 
from their natural bed, they were carried to places 
im Which they might be handy to face his bauks, the 
extent and fabour of which was ver y great. 

His method was first to inelose a part: to do which he 
was obliwed to collect unatertals, that ae turis aud stones, 
ashe could procure them; wich cost hun great labour. 
Aiter which, whea ue caine to clear away to improve the 
grounds, the stencs by beimg used as betore mentioned, 
separated his eaftveme enciosures, and divided the 
eioduds mito Ciflereht departuunents, and assisted him in 
the two eyand Obes ts, ob clearing the vround, and. 
musing the banks, wick were between dive and six feet 
ag and four feet broad, as he built them to be durable. 

the spria vy us the tand became dry, he began to cut 
up tue surlace of che giouud, exactly the sume as turfs 


A 
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for fuel; which being placed upright, with their upper 
ends touching, were left in this manner to dry. 

As svon as this was accomplished, they were placed 
in piles, loosely together, and burnt. He then pro- 
eveded to clear under the surface the loose stones, 
which bemeg removed, he came to a stratum of rather 
light loose clay, among which, at times, stones were like- 
wise found. For this. reason it became necessar' y first to 
break up all this ground by hand, not being able to use 
the plough, whic hy when done to a convenient ni h to 


answer the purposes of tillage, was manured with tl: 
before meutioned burnt materials, to which at ‘ees. 
soinething more . as added. The corn wus thea sown, 


and turned in with the plough, wheat, oats, and barley 
in succession, with the latter of whic h erass seed was 
sown. It was then suffered to lie fallow for three or 
four years, at the end of which time, it was managed 
by the common methods of ploughing, harrowing, aud 
inmanuring. After this, a regular succession of different 
kinds of gram, fit to keep the ground in the best state 
for cultivation, was carried on. Having nnproved as 
nL h as required his more immediate attendance, and 
the produceof which tended greatly towards the support 
of his fimily, he began to erect a dwelling on the spot, 
the walls of which were composed of turfs, the roof 
rafted and thatched by himself; to which he added, a 
barn, stable, cart-house, and other convenient out-houes 
for his eattle, &c. 

Such is the process by which this industrious poor 
man, accomplished bis laborious, but most creditable 
and useful task, which he cominenced at fifty yeurs 
old, ata time when he was obliged to work hard as a 
Jabourer, for a shilling a day, to support hunseli, a wife 
and seven children; with the disadvantege of a natural 
infirmity in one of his hands, which rendered it nearly 
useless. For some years he could only attend to his 
lmprovements at the conclusion of his hard day's work ; 
and for part of his manure consisting of sea sand, be- 
sides the trouble of loading and procuring it, he travelled 
two hundred miles annually. 

The Society of Arts in the 22d volume of their trans- 
actions, very justly observe, that this man’s industry 
tacitly reflects upon those persons who lead a life of m- 
dolence, by contrasting it with the great powers im- 
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planted in man by the All-wise Creator, and the general 
advantage arising to individuals and the public, by 
the proper use “of such powers, The society have 
brought this man from obscurity to public view, as an 

example of what can be done under material personal 
Jieelousieanes s; and it would afford an interesting em- 
ployment for the mind to caleulate in how short : a@ pe- 
riod the waste lands of this united empire might acquire 
a complete state of culture, if men, equally capable, 
would be equally industrious. 

Of the poein which is written to celebrate this agri- 
cultural exertion, a labour almost Herculean, we can 
do little more than applaud the intention. 


‘* From critics—should they deem her (the Author’s muse] not 
heneath 

Their sapient notice, she anticipates 

Her condemnation.” 


The Author is a good prophet, though a bad poet. 
Some attempts at new compounds are made, which 
however, we cunnot recommend as very felicitous, * an 
tmmortal-soul'd yace;” **Achille-nerv'd activity,” &e. 


the rising Sun, a Serio-Comie Satiric Romance. By 
Cervantes fiogg, £. S. M. 12mo. 2 vols. pp. 308. 
Appleyards, Wimpole Street. 1807. 


This production of Mr. Hog, is calculated to please 
the swinish multitude. It isa satire upon a certain IL 
LUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES his conuections and adherents, 
who, with some other publi characters, will be easily 
recognised, without a key, under the names of Squire 
Gildrig, the eldest son of £armer George Gildrig, Ed- 
mund Quirke, Charles brush, billy Vortex, ;;, ee 
Hlareskin, Richard Merryman, Major Cutlass, Mrs. 
Hillingsgate, a singer; Mrs. Villars, Mrs. Fitzwaddle, 
&e. Itis alsoan Abstract and brief Chronicle of the events 
which have occurred trom the year 1760 in the Manor 
of Freeland, and among its tenantry. In point of style 
and decorum, the w ork, is worthy of the name of its aus 
thor, who has notwithstanding grunted out many dread- 
ful truths, of which, however unwelcome they may be 
to some ears, the public have daily the most disg usting 
and lenentalibe evidences such as must occasion mur- 
inurings, ** not loud but deep,” that may one day 
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break forth into open indignation and remonstrance, 
Let them be prevented in time. 
The withor is well acquainted with public characters 
and medents: his romance is Ingenious and whinsi- 
eal; ace the satire is * boldly levelled acaulist those 
vices “wha hare be ‘ond the reae hh of the law, and those 
persons who are too ereat for it.” 


The Progress of Love. A Poem, by Martin Kedgwin 
Masters. 12no. pp. 13u. Longman, 1807. 


The author candidiy confesses, in his pretace, “ that 
he wrote this poem with an intention to publish, im the 
hope of obtaimimg literary reputation,” and we shall 

candidly state, as our opinion, that) his intention was 
well judged, acd that his hope is bkely to tind accom- 
plishine nt. The poci is divided into three books. The 
author commences with the usual invocation to the 
Muse ; he then deprecates the severity of criticism, i 
cousideration of the disadvantages of his education— 
Me, uor the streams of Cam, nor [sis saw 

Stiay ou their classic banks, to taste the fruit 

Which hbral culture ripeas on that soil, 

For those more blest of heav’n 
The subject is next proposed : 


Of Love [ sing, mysterious theme ! be mine 


Throuel all the labyrinthian wild to trace 


_ . 
lis Cheaging terms, or hostile or benign, 
Oi pain or piessure, to the perfect hour 
Wie. mingling souls in mystic union link’d, 
Quah analloy’ d th’ ambrosial cup of bliss. 


The progress of Loveis thus traced. The poet firsi 
pots out the general effects of love, as the first cause 
of the creation ; reciaimipg man from barbarism, pro- 
ducing social order, the arts, civil government, &e, 
The history of poetry as the offspring of love, and the 
rise and progress of music, as deduced from the same 
principle. After haviug thus treated of the effects of 
love in its most extensive sense, as the operations of 
benevolence in the Deity ; love is next cousidered as a 
passion of the human heart : and first, lust is deseribed 
is opposed to love; he next gives the particular history 
of the rise and progress of love, as it appears in both 
sexes: cautions, and instances are then adduced of the 
rarious Ways in which misery results from love, in i» 
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vsual operations from the _— of vice, folly, or 
thoughtlessness, mixed with it. 

In “the second book, the position 1s maintained and 
illustrated, that contrast of temper is best adapted to 
produce comfort im the married state. This is a very 
uestional le hypothesis, and the poet’s illustration of 
it isinadmussible. A sensible woman does not reyect an 
effeminate man because he is so lke herself, ‘© so te~ 
ininine, so delicately weak” but because he isso unlike a 
man. The masculine female is obuoxious to the other 
sex upon asimilar prieiple. By the maxim which Mr. 
Masters combats “in love select. your like” it was never 
meunt more than that ina partner for life, we should en- 
deanvour to choose one who from equality of years, and 
siuilarity of taste, disposition, and sentinents, is most 
likely to aflord hi appiness to the marned state. That 
ia wedded life contraries do soinetimes commix is no 
doubt true, and a mild spirtt yoked with avtmpatient 
one, may by forbearance assuage the anger of iis fusious 
companion; but how does this prove ‘that the parties 
thus ** jom’d, not match’d ” are so much the happier? 
we inust first beileve that 


“ Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni.” 


We have next the philosophy of love at first sight; 
an allegorical description of its characters and effects, 
and a tale e xhibiting its mischievous consequences ;— 
the deseription of a ‘prostitute, and general picture of 
seduction, with a tale also in illustration j---warnines ta 
young persons trusting themselves in dangerous situa- 
tions with those they love before marriage, followed by. 
another tale proving the fatal result of such conduct, 
where no vice existed. 

The third book paints the miseries of unrequited love ; 
the various resources of lovers where affection is reci- 
procal, to support the pain of absence or disappoint- 
ment, from the tyranny of relations ; tle harsh mter- 
ference of parents ; je alousy ; the different effects of 
love upon different dispositions, exemplified by instances 
and anecdotes. The general causes of unhappiness in 
wedlock, disparity of years, interest, mutual deception ; 
virtuous and successful love before marriage. The 
poem coucludes with a picture of connubial happiness. 

Having exhibited the plan, we shall enable our rea- 











ders to judge of the execution, by selecting a few 
short passuzes. The rise and progress of love is deli- 
cately described in these lines, 


v 





the stricken youth exults 

At her approach, aud when departure robs 
Of its low'd ido! hi s ador} f eye, 
As fades her lengtt’ning shade, his spirit sinks 
Again he’s blest; across his loitring path, 
Where sedu'ous Ie wood the lucky chance, 
She re-appears 5 trcs! palpitations beat 
Increas’d alarm ; with thuid tenderness 

He breathes a faltring seiutation out, 

Then shudders lest lis speech hath been too rude. 
For him ail other beauties vainly shine, 
She ouly amiable, lovely, Wise 

At each f resh inte view some novel charm 
Breaks with imereasing splendor on his sight 
To her his absent musings swift revert. 
Whether he drink the liquid blaze of noon, 
Or mask the shadowy car of wheeling night ; 
Throne’d in the clanvrous city, er at large 
hhupriut lis lonely footsteps en the dews, 
All-boauteous starts her imege to his eye; 
Her si'ver tones still tremble on his ear. 


, 


The sympathy of absent lovers is no less beautifully 


imavined and expressed : 


And oft the solemn compact chears their gloom 
Whom many a tedious league hath sunderd wide, 
That each revolving day, the self-same hour 

-= ~ 
Be sanctified to solituce sod love. 
Sav ye whose vows harsh mterdiction meet, 
Aud drive , perhaps, by adverse fate afar, 
How ‘micdst the he low moanings of the Ww in d, 
Or tempest’s ning'ed fury, have ye joy’d 

» | 

When your keen Spirits piorciug tl: rough the storm 
Have leap’ d the euvious space that interpos’d, 
And caught the whisprings of the voice ye lowd. 


The Death of Sappho by taking the lover's leap, is 
very poetically described : 


First in the Pythian fane her votive lyre 

Now mute, she hung, then inareh’d unfalt’ring on 
To where the beetling surge old ocean mocks 

One palin outspread to heaven in dumb reproach, 
The other bent presageful o'er the wave, 

Sub!ime ’twixt earth and sky amoment’s space 
She gaz'd on fate; with desperation wiag’d 

Then trom the craggy suminit plung’d on alr, 

And hid her sorrews in th’ Aonian tide. 
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We are only prevented by our hinits from making 
more Base Ton extracts ; but these will be sufficient to 
shew that the author possesses the fancy and sensibility 
of a poet in no ordinary degree. We think however 
it may be ongrenin that his de: ‘scriptions are sometimes 
too viowme The work” doubtless ** bears internal 
evidence of meni intention,’ but in describing the im- 
citements and effects. of love, the colouring may be 
made too vivid: if the passions are first inflamed, the 
moral deduced by the author will make no fit lnpres- 
sion. We therefore are almost afraid to say that the 
moral intention is °° * unpolluted by any thing of an 
opposite tendency. 

Mr. Masters has been careful to distinguish the pas- 
sages he has borrowed, by quotations, and has even 
marked “ charities,” as an expression which he is un- 
willing to claim as hisown. In this tustance he carried 
lis horror of plagiarism to a needless excess, while 
with respect to some other expressions where the tmuita- 
tious are more obvious, he has been stleut; ‘* moody 
madness” (58) © such a chilling calm as might be Je ie,” 
(75) ** Death's pale ensign, planted ou his cheek” (93), 
“A look of such rebukeas a ngels wear” (94). Let parent 
never sin against his soul (90). These however are 
trifles, and we should not have noticed them, if the 
author had not rendered it in some degree necessary, by 
his observation in éhe preface. 


The Beauties of Antiquity; or Remnants of Feudal 
Splendour, anid pets Times, Engraved by J. 
Hassel. large 3vo. vol. 1. pp. 50. 


This volume of a work, which we beheve 1s oe 


in monthly numbers, prese nuts an elegaut se ries of Ws 
of suine of the most picti lresque rem: tins of Gothic i 
tiquity which attract the curiosity, and intere st the 


oe of Enelishinen, as ee travel through England 
id Wales, The « envTravings, which are well execute | 
in ) aquatint, are a ccompanied by written deseriptivns of 
the several castles, OFOrles, monasteries and abbies, 
anda brief review of the historical incidents and tra- 
caitions which attach to the respective ruins. 
The work is well entitled to punlc encouragement. 
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The Miseries of Human Life: or the last Groans of 
Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive > with a fre 
Supplementary Sighs from Mrs. festy. With w hich 
are now for the first time interspersed, Varieties in- 
cidental to the principal matter, in prose ond verse. 
In Nine Additional Mialogues, as overheard by Sumes 


Beresford, A.M. fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
12mo. pp. 292. Maller, 1807. 


The first volume of this ng lieation appeared before 
the commencement of our labours. The originality of 
the desien pave it popularity ; ; and the merit of the 
execution was considerable ; but we were satiated with 
miseries long before we reached the end of them, and 
we gave the author groan for groan i numberless in- 
stances. This second volume, like most supplemeutary 
performances, is interior toits predecessor ii w himsicality, 
nnd what enhances its demerits, it 1s super tor to it in 
bulk. 

Ve hope they are really “/dast groans,” for we have 
already eudured one of the miseries of reading, by se- 
veral tnaes falling fast asleep» over Nir. Sevcsfend’s 
paves, particularly the mtroductory dialogues. 


vad 


The Pangers of the Country. By the Author of War 
an Eis: wuise. Svo. 5s. butterworth, 1807. 

Mr. Stephen, the Barrister, is the author of this tract, 
which wes atthe sent to press soon after the fatal battle 
of Auerstadt. The danger of tivasiou may have been 
diminished by subsequent events, but the author 
** deems it, on this account, ouly the more necessary 
to raise his feeble voice against the imditterence and 
supmeness Which prevail in reg rd to oar public -e- 


fence : since the apprehension of Immediate Gdaiuger no 
lonver teids to correct these fruits, and they may, by a 


. 
‘9s 


false serse ot security, be fatativ OuUuriwned . 


Mr. Ste phen first assumic-. whatit would be folly to 
deny, that we may be co Gere by £ravec. * Let us 
mark (he says) im the pave oer biscerv the periods 

ty) wh : - - a ‘. } , ’ wey } ; Bee 
wiieh immediate: preceaea Ce SUG Sn Olh OL CEret $ 
by Phinp and Alexander, tae droaniu. ovestneow of 
Carthage, by ome, and of ome herscl® bv the bar 


. r: ’ : =A } “- 
bariais. aud we shali perceive tear tue fate as 101¢ 
’ 
Q 


> +5 4 ’ : “-e _ | 
very VIseh PPPOE cee that tb amwwt provalsty 


been aveited by vigour and prudcuce, bur that ide de- 
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voted nations strangely neglected the obvious means 
of self=preservation, till the opportunity of using them 
was lost.” Having demonstrated the possibility “of our 
heing conquered by our Galle enemy, he proceeds 
‘* to analyze the tremendous mischief which 1s possibly 
unpendine over us, to exhibit some of its elements, 
and pomt out the exquisite wretchedness which it would 
enfterl upon our country.” 

The picture drawn hy the author isa frightful one, 
but we do not think it overcharged. he first part 
of the pamplilet is divided into sections, which treat 
of the usurpation or destruction of the throne; the 
overthrow of the constitution ; the subversion of our 
liberty and laws; the destruction of the funds, and the 
ruin of : ‘operty im general ; the dreadful extent and 
etlects of the contributions that would be exacted ; 
the rigorous and merciless government that would cer- 
tainly ensue ; the subversion of our religious liberties 5 

ind the dreadful corruption of morals. Sach. Mr. Ste- 
7 hen believes, would be the mevitable consequences of 
« conquest of this country by France. His arguments 
are drawn from the conduct of the French in other 
countries ; from the system pursued in their own ; from 
their open threats and private insinuations ; aud from 
the natural invete racy they entertain towards the con- 
stitution and liberties of this country. 

Froin _ fearful detail, the author makes a pleasing 
transition in Part II. to the means by which these dan- 
gers may ie averted. We agree with him that “ these 
painful anticipations would be worse than useless, 
ifthe sad fate which seems to be impending over the 
country were such as no possible efforts could avert” 
for in thus minutely specifying the calamities which 
might befal us, the enemy is taught the mode by which 
they are to be effected. Before he proceeds to sugyest 
The public measures which appear to him to be essential 
to the salvation of the country, he discusses this most 
unportant question, ought we to make peace with France ? 
the author rejoices in the failure of the late nego- 
ciation, because he is decidedly of opimon that no safe 
peace could have ensued; and he thinks that the great 
and —e objections to a treaty of peace with 
Buonaparte in the existing state of Europe, are first, 


that it will cube him to p repare new means for our 
Vou I, Bb 
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destruction; secondly, that it cannot abate his iacli- 
nation to usethem; and thirdly, that it can bring us 
no pledge or security whatever, against his pur suing 
the most hostile and treacherous conduct. Mr. Ste- 
phen discusses this pomt with all the ability ‘of ‘a 
statesman. As an effectual ineans of security, he in- 
sists upon a great increase of our military forces auc 
with this view proposes several new measures for 
the better regulation vd the army, ancl partic sets of 
our volunteer corps.“ To advance the discipline, me- 
liorate the physical et ry and enlarge the number 
of the latter, are beyond doubt, the best deiensive ex- 
pedieuts we Can possibly resort to, if such linprovements 
ean be made.” The youth of soldiers he considers a 
quality of the utimost importance. 

To those who have felt indignant at the contempt 
with which the volunteers have been treated, or whe 
themselves think that their exertions would be very 
lusignificant in the field of battle, the following quota- 
tion will afford no small satisfaction. 

‘ To suppose that these patriotic bands are not capable of being 
made fit for the secure defence of their country, because they 
can have no actual employment in war till the event of an inva- 
sion, is to adhere to old theories, in contempt of the most de- 
cisive experience. The French officers, are said to express astonish- 
ment at our having a difhdence in our volunteers on this exploded 
principle ; and so they reasonably may ; for by whom have the 
most brilliant exploits of their own campalg ns been performed, 
but troops that had never seen service? We ourselves, however, 
might have learnt to correct the old prejudice eartier, by our €Xx- 
perlence in America; and What a glorious refutation was lately 
civen of it by the “sth regiment at Maida ! 


The brave yeung Scotchmen who compos sed that corps, were 
raised in 1805, and sent to the Mediterranean in Si ptember of that 
year. ‘Hill they landed in the Bay of St. Euphemia trom Sicily, 
on the first of July last, they had never seen a musket-shot fired 
in actual service ; and yet they covfounded by their steadiness, 
us well as by their intre pidity and ardour, the bravest battalions of 
trance.” 


Fefarmation he considers as another essenxiial basis 
of our national sufety. Not the correction of abuses 
ofa financial or constitutional kind, because a wish to 
reform such abuses, where they adeit of safe correc- 
tion, is not wanting in His Majesty’s Councils ; but a 
reformation which we have too long owed both to God 
aud man ; the abolition of the slave trade. Considered 
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morally, religiously, and politically, Mr. Stephen con- 
tends, that the abandomnent of this horrible trafic, 
a be more essential to the salvation of the country, 
than her volunteers, her army, or her navy. Upon this 
interesting subject, as well as upon all the others which 
have occupied his attention in these pages, he expatiates 
with adourable imenuity, aud with an earnestness that 
does honour to lis feclings; ** it is gvod to be zealous 
in at wood cause.” Few will go all the length of Mr. 
Stephen’s argument with respect to this trade, but no 
one can fail to be struck with the mstances he has addu- 
ced ia support of his hypothesis. “The calamuties of 
other nations, and some that have befallen this country 
he looks upon as providential chastisements for the slave 
trade, while the United States of America which have 
lone since (one of the States excepted) finally delivered 
Hsely from the euilt of this trade, have been distinguish- 


rt 


cect with uimusual ble SSILLS. 


‘* Let us turn our eyes (says our auther, in this fine passage) 
to the vising Western Empire, and we sh: ii see a people, whose 
fortunes furnish a striking contrast to the calamities of Euro- 
peau counivies. As the autumnal storm, while it strips the grove 
vf its leaves, and lays prostrate some of its more ancient trunks, 
favours the young and hardy pine, by opening to its aspiring point 
aud expanding bese, a freer course, and more copions suushine ; 
~o have those revolutionary tempests which have laid waste the 
sicient realms of Europe, given an accelerated growth to the 
Cuited States of America, both in their strength ‘and stature— 
Population, agriculture, commerce, maritime pewer, how rapidly 
have they ail increased in that country!” 


The legislature having, since the publication of the 
By myers of i: neland, passe “ta vote for the extinction 
ef the African trade ; if we adimit the justice of our 
wuthor’s reasonme, we may HOW hope with him that the 
ineasures to be adopted for the sec urity and defence of 


the nation will be truly etiicacious ! 


Socrates: a Dramatic Poem. Writien on the Model 
of the Anctent Greek Tragedy. Sco. 3s. Wilkie, 1806. 


This drama is neither written in verse nor prose, and 
ii the ancient Greek tragedy be the model on which it 
has been written, the names of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides must be expunged from the canbe of Greek 
poets, 
Bh2 
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CHORUS. 
“€ Heaven in its great justice sends 
To impicus men inpumerable torments— 
Torments not to the body confin'd 
But more severe of the mind.” 
= ets iki. 2 
Whether it is intended that torments should he the 
countersound to sexds, we know not, but this is a spe- 
. . } , , ’ ‘ » 
ecnmen of the author's rHYUMeE tuken trom one of the 
/ ? 
chorusses ; of his verse thatis not rhyme, the following 
passage will give a just, f not a favourable idea. 


_ 
‘ 


1 
1 
:? 
‘ 


Crito. Much we in charity should impute to cxamp'e 
(Not turpitude of soul) sanctioned as they think by aces, 
Would meu wee sensible that what the y deein strength is 
woakness 
. ° , e*% é ; . . 7 
After this our readers will not need to be reminded 
: ae 
that this play is written on the model of the ancicul 
. 7 y , 
Cire Che i Part dy. 








REVIEW OF MUSIC. 
-_-— —— = res —— 


a, 1 we ° 7 . . ~y “ 
P yoo ef Nor d. Musicue, or Tiarmeonic Pastin ee, hs, ie Gromer ar 
Cards constiiuted on the Principles of Musie 5 intended as wel! for 


47 ? 


: 7 ‘ ee as : , 
dh, Amus ment of The i usical i} ortad 2}? general, as of TROSE WHO are 


r 
5 


, ‘ }} , ante i a? s A ‘ AN } f . } } > 
totally unacguaintea wiih the Scrence, lnvenied by diomnas Danvers 


Cards and “Music—no very natural combination certal.Jy, and 
iO us the utility of the bemeg now associated is not very ap. 
parent. Ef Miv. Worgan hepes to Inve young ladies and gentlemen 
tito * the wilds of harmony,” we thick he might have adopteda 
much sunpler and clearer method ; but he promises that his pupils 
* moy beceme perfectly acquainted with the whoie of these games, 
without subjecting themsclyes to the penance of inaking the least 
advance ia the knowledge of music.” ff then his book merely de- 

vibes a new game of cards, we are afraid it wili be found rather a 


dull one 


VWonthly Winstrelsy, a periodical Work tn twelre Numbers; containing 
short Lssays in Poctry and Music, writien and composed by @. LD. 
i VI LU! 
Lines on the memory of Lord Nelson, a song, 2 sonatina, and 
all for a shilling ! enough for money certainly as times go; but 
‘ non que sed quomedo™ is the question for us to determine 
As im this department of our work we do not profess to be re 
viewers Of poetry, except as it is counected with music, we pass 
the “lines” and preceed to notice the seuge. Myr. Worgan, like 
Nir. Kemp, has been guilty of the imprudence of reseiting the 
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words of a favourite air: hie certainly hes produced an elerant 

und well-accompanicd melody, but such a one as must siuk in com- 

sarison with that which we have so long beeu accustomed to admire. 

‘Phe Sonatina is werthy to be about be sson, No. 4, in Mr. Hook's 
Guida di Musica.” 


Threc Sonatas for the Piano Fortec, with Accompaniments for a Violin 
and Violoncello, camposed by J.P. Llering. Op. 3. 

Mr. Hering is a coimposer of very considerable res =pectability. 
These sonatas bespeak a correct taste, a cult-vated fancy, and an 
intimate knowledge of the various styles of harpsicherd and piano 
forte music. The first epeus witha beld prelndio in C miner, evidently 
formed on thestyle of the first movements of many of Haudei’s 
cvertures and concertos: it ntreduecs with considerable «fect a 
sprightly modera vivace. The subject of the andante is easy and 
flowing, and the concluding rondo lively aud animated. The 
se cond tennte} in D minor will not be found so generally pleasing as 
the first; it nevertheless possesses may striking pessages, and 
some bold medulation. The first mevemeaut of the third sonata 


is 2 good deal in the florid style of Pleyel: a thema follows with 
variations which display much fertility of invention, end will be 


found excellent practice, ‘the accompanunents are adapted with 
care, and with every attention to effect. Points led oif by the 
piano forte are judiciously answerca | by the violm, and vice versa : 
an obligato passage for the violoncciio, is also well introduced in ove 
of the variations of the last sonata. On the whole we feel yustilicd 
in recommending these sonatas io the attention of the public, as 


displaying many proofs of geuius, of judginent and of scicnce. 


No. 2. The Vocal Magazine, consisting of Canzonets, Madrigals, 
Songs, Duetts, Trios, Quartetis, Quinietls, Glees, &c. Composed by 
Joseph hemp. 

The present number justifies the opinion which we gave of this 
work at its commencement. We shail separately examine each of 
the pieces it contains. ‘The first, is a song in a pastorale style, 
which if not distinguished for nevelty of design, is at least pleasing, 
and assisted by a judicious accompaniment ;—it is a geod deal in 
the manner of one of the songs Im the first number. The second 
song “ O nymph ef fortune’s smiles beware” is rather common; it 
ranks with that class ef cempositions in which there is nething to 
censure, and not much to commend, ‘The ballad, “ Farcwel 
Harry,” which follows is not of this cast: simple, yet elegant and 
expr essive, it is sufficient to establish Mr. Kemp’s claim to supe- 
viority as a composcr of ballads: perhaps it is not fair to decide 
after so short au acquaintance, but we are quite of opimion that 
this style of composition is Mr. Kemp's ferte—we advise him to 
cultivate it. The last piece of tis number is a pastoral canzonet 
fortwo voices. It is a bold experiment for a composer to reset 
words which have been long sung to auy popular air, Jae ‘kson 
failed more than once in this attempt ; his * Black ey’d Susun” has 
been long forgotten, while the original air is as popular as ever. 
fu the duett before us Mr. Kemp has chosen the ballad of “* Dear is 
ray litle nutive vale;” now though we never saw much in that 


é? 
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ballad to admire, vet among the class of amateurs to whom Ms 
R's. work will be most acceptable, it certainly has been popular, 
and is not yet forgotten: we think therefore he would have acted 
more judiciousiy to have chosen some other words, especially as 
liis diuett docs not pessess any strong claim to general approbation 
We expected that tis 1 umber would have contained a glee, a trie, 
or a quartett. Mi . Kemp must net give us teo much of one dish. 

OQveriure, No. 15, for the Piano Forte, in which is introduced the 
lowly suit,” COM POSE d, and dedicated io Lady 

Caroline Bertie, by Mr. Latour. 

We cannet find any thing in this overture, as it is called, but 
repetition of common passages, lehgthened out to eight pages. 
Storace’s elegant air of © With low!y suit” is intveduced in the 
midst of a rondo, as if it hed been dro: pped there by accident, 
or inserted by a blunder of the engraver ;_ it certainly would 


have come in with equal elect at any other part of the overture 


] 


3 : * — 
adnered cir of oe Ij ifh 


Nas. 5 and 6. Recreations for the Piano Forts COMPOS dl by Mr. Latour 

Both of these recreations, and especially the latter, we prefer 
to the overture just mentioned. No.5 is a pleasing revdo, and 
No 6 anairfrem © The Travetlers * with variations, which are 
well conceived oud skilfully arranged. Ve can recommend both 
numbers as useful exercises for young performers. 


Preity Susan the Water Cress Girl, a farourte Ballad, as sung U ith 
i UT ered fenl Ap) Lanse ad Bath nd CO Pose d and dedicalied fa Lady Eliz l 
beth Richardsen, by J. Tervail, jun. the Words by W. Miele. 
lf * Pretty Susan” was personated by apretty woman, prettily 

dressed, a Bath audience could do no less than — her, but 

ve unfortunately have not had the advantage of hearing Mr. 

Terrail’s song so performed ; in despite theretore of the opinion 

which he quotes m his title, we must withhold our applause, 

Nevertheless, to give © Pretly Susan” her due, we think her quite 

equal to “ Lovely Kate who sells sweet briar,” “ Sweet Polly, the 

Marjoeram Gil,” or indeed any of the fair venders of herbs who 

have from time to time made thetr appearance, 

A Recreation, conposcd of a Scene or Introduction, an Aria and «a 
Feendo, for the Piano Forte. with an Accompa niment for the Germun 
bute, dedicated to Miss Caroline Cole of Bath, by L. Von Esch. 

This recreation opens with a movement in B miner, which in. 

treduces the simp'e and clegant air that follows with peculiat 
effect ; the style aud the subject of this movement are pleasingly 
varied inthe minor, whieh again introduces the original air. ‘Thi 
coneluding rondo is lively, and is considerably improved, as in- 
deed is the whole sonata, by the addition of a flute accompani- 
ment. —_——- 

A Collection of Madvigals is about te appear under the care 
of the Rev. R. Webb, of St. Pauls. The publication will contain 
twenty madrigals for see, four, five, and six voices, selected from 
the works of Rennett, W bye, Morley, Prenestini, Weelkes, Gib- 
bons, and other celebrated writers, as they are preserved in the 
books of the Madrigal Society. 

( Notices of musical publications will be thankfully received, ang 
inserted in this depariineni of our work.) 
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THE DRAMA. 





4LL THE WORLD’s A STAGE.————Shakspeare. 


ee 
ON DRAMATIC STYLE. 
iN A LETTER TO PRINCE HOARE, ESQ 


From Richard Cumberland, Esc. 
> 1 





From the ARTIST, 





To P 
Dear Srr, 


H—, Esq. 





You wish me to contribute to the literary work 
which you are eng: aved 5 and, if | have hesitated to obe y 
your wish, it is because I very much doubt whether, cir- 
cumstanced as Tam, it can he in my power to sugvest 
any thing that may be useful to your purpose, and 
worthy of your acceptance. In this scruple [ am per- 
fectly sincere, for my avocations at this momeut are ex- 
tremely urgent ; however, lest I should be suspected of 
assuming a fei¢ ne self-dithdence tor the suke of evading 
a friendly exertion, I send you a few thoughts, in whic ‘h 
you must not look for much method, having thrown 
them out as they occurred to me, without resort to books, 
which, in my present situation, are not within my reach ; 
they will not ornament your essays, but if they ‘shall be 
of any service to those ‘who consult them, I must ho: ae 
your readers will take my good will in good part, aiid 
recollect that the polish of a button does not add to the 
use of it. 

As you have written very amusin: oly for the stawe, and 
j hope will atnuse you Use Af by writing for it again, [will 
devote the remainder of this letter to a few familiar re- 
marks upon Drainatiec Style. 

That there is an appropriate and pecuhar style, to 
which the comic writer should endeavour to conform, I 
take for granted. It is so dificult to convey rules for 
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writing, throueh the eect of definition. that TF should 


—= 5 
at once absoive myself from the task, if I could refer 
your readers to any one dramatic author on their shelves, 


- y a ae , . - . er 
whose stvle IT could foirly recommend as comprising all 


the propertics that definition can embrace. But there is 
no such authori my recollection, (none such at least 
that Lam prepared to set up as amocdel) and, presumme 
therefore that the whole has pot been attained in tis pcr- 
fection, Linust endeavourto make my conception of it 


understood Dy pal gi ™ 


As Lam aboutto talkto my contemporaries, I will con- 
. : ae | es 1 . 
fine my idea of dramatic style te such only as [ conceive 


those writers ought to study and adopt, who preposc 
themselves to be ‘writers for the present day. The old 
masters are gone by; they must not ann at followins 
them; not because it ts luipossibt te to overtake then, bit 
because they ect nothing {rom them to their present pur- 
pose, if they join their company. Ll must be understood! 
as speaking sunply und exclusively ot style; IL have all 
Se. ae venere ion, and quite exouch to say, for 
thei as ex ampies 1 ,anotier sense 3 Dut that would be 
talking out of my sulsect, not within it. 

The writers of the niddle comedy are Congreve, Van- 
breech, Farguhar, Siecle, Cibber, and some tew others ; 
ian j are to my purpose, and the best of these, in point 
of style, is Con pees ‘There are great vood properties, 


and well worthy the attention of the dramatic student, 


in the writine o: lis four comedies: tt 1s ulso a style pe- 
cular to himsel rs defineable, uniform, and fixed; it 1s 
theretore a proper objec ct of contempkh ition: it m: iy be 


studicd:; ttisa w hole, and as such ts capable of dissec- 


‘ 
! 
i 


tion. The examiner will find it terse commpoeenes, 
poioted ; but having used the fe urative relia dissection, 
{ must warn the novice to beware lhe does not cut a. 


| 


lingers with his lancet in tlie process ; tor there are 
tainted and unwholesome parts in that fair body. These 
for the present | shall put aside: his merits are the more 
agreeable discussion. 


[ have said lis style is terse, compre ssed, and pointed ; 
his works are doubtless in the reader’s memory, and it 
hardiy signifies to which of them I refer, or which pius- 
save I select. Take one from the May of the Worlds. 
fainlove says to Mirabel— 
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‘Fain. Are you jealous as often as you see Witwould 
entertamned by Mallamant ? 

“Mira. Of her understanding IT am, if not of her 
person. 

«Vain. You do her wrong; for, to give her her due, 
she has wit. 

‘© Mira. She has beanty enongh to make any man 
think so; and complatsance enough not to contradict him 
who sh all deli her su. 

“Pan. Lor a passtonate lover, methinks you are a 


man somewhat ion discerning te the failings of your 
MISlPESS. 


Mira. And for a discerning man, somewhat too pas- 
seonate a lover,e---KC. Re. 


la this short specinen the dramatic student will dis- 
cover all that L have hitherto deseribed ot Congreve’'s 
stvie; he will also observe how he builds one speech upon 
another, and works his climax pomt by point: ths way 
of working is the very imastership and mystery of his art. 
It is worth en author's utmost pams to trace inn in this 
very pecuhar faculty of drawing out his dialogue without 
breaking its thread; an operation, m whic th he is uue 
rivalled, and distinguishable from all other dramatic ina- 
nufacturers, that ever took a tool in hand. but {et the 
disci iple of tie ereat uiaster be aware how he makes any 
of his characters copy Fainlove, who announces Milla 
Mant as a woman of wit; let no author commit hnnself 
to his audience for the introduction of a witty character, 
unless he is perfectly well provided to make good his 
promise, "PIns is a stumble at starting, that is very 
much avainst a man for the rest of the race, and many, 
whom | could name, have made it. 

One more specimen, as illustrative of this pecuhar art 
in Convreve’s dialogue, will suffice, aud 1 take it from 
the sume comedy---irabel, Laindove and Jlitlamant, 
are on the stage, 

“Mall. One no more ores one’s beauty to a lover, 
than one’s wit to an echo; they can but refiect what we 
look anil =e ain, eniply thine. Sy &C. 

‘Nira. Yet to those two vain empty things you owe 
dwo of the greatest pleasures of your life 

cOMIU.  Etow so? 


boi i € 


G&S 
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| . ; 
Mira. To your lover you owe the pleasure of hears 
ing yourselves praised; and to an echo the pleasure of 
g Am ) 
hearing MOUSE lres tal.’ 


? 


This we might conceive is quite point enough ; and if 
an ordinary poet had got so far, he mieht cousider him- 
selfin a happy vein; but Congreve’s — has more re- 
plications than one, and Witwould---** hrows @ lady 
hati loves talking so incessantly, she won't give an echo 
pair play; she has that everlasting rotation of tongue, 
that an echo must wait till she dies, before it can catch 
her last words.’ 


9 


[need not give any more quotations from this author 
to the point inquestion. Let the pupil of dramatic style 
divest this thoroughly, and put himself upon a reeimen 
after thie prescription, aiid he will tind “s constitution 
much the be tter ior it. 


But | _— od to certain parts, thet I conceived conld 
not be handied without danger, or, to speak im simpler 
ferms, whet onereve is no model foran author to fol- 
low: and | must vo a little about to come pres iscly to 
the point [aim at. In common tile there is nothing so 
eut of character as an under-bred Middl, V hen he OYrGws 
familiar, and puts himself at his ease with you. This 
remark ought to be everlastinely kept in sight by writers 
lor the stage. If they have not obtained a knowicdyge of 
the styleand manners of people im beh and elegant life, 
by consorting with them before they set about to repre- 
sent thein on the stage, they had better never think 
making the att Ppt 5 for if they look to Conereve for 


ther protot ypes, they will net find them with him: if 
they resort to lis table for clean aud wholesome fare, 


they will only be entertamed with tated fragments, dis- 
ruised | In vh-seasoned sauces and stimulating spices. 


Let an aut or also recollect that, whilst he ts COP) Ine 
- vu Fuirig 4 :° } 7 oh ¢ & , Vt wore ! > ty } > 
& it siv le y | “¢ ‘One reve, 1? Wttst He Well AWATe LOW if 
Copies his discrimin ation ry 6the maneeeiment of it. 
ery Krol ter 1S 10f 10 SID iki UNISON like a Russian 


chorus, and let Te he GORA it is not um the power of 
style to compensate for the sacrilice of character. 

As for the rest of the comic writers above mentioned, 
[see very little in the style of any one of the m, which 
distine nishe s 11 tron that of aliy ¢ other. The ¢ "ONSCLOUS 


Lovers of Steele is very preperty denominated a meraf 
‘4 te 
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eSSY in dialogue. Tfa man was to dilate upon a simple 
mneident to his company, as Sir John Bevil does to his 
servant Humphry, he would set them a: sleep. Cibber 
is somewhat rounder and closer in his Careless Hi ushand 
but all his characters love talkime, and there is very 
little pomt im their dialogae: Vanbrugh’s period 1 is not 
epigrammmatie, and Farquhar’ s Conversation is the rie 
baidry of a mess-room. 

The dramatic writer should consider that he has a 
great many things to do, and a nuiaber of characters to 
display in a small compass. He has not the expanse of 
a novel to give him room for proposing story-tellers, and 
dealers in description. His fable is never to stand still ; 
nor his characters to languish and forget themselves ; he 
is therefore to take a close review of every scene after he 
has written it; and caiculate how he could conduct it 
with equal clearness in fewer words : if he does this, he 
will find that, whiist he compresses it into brevity, he 
will work it into point; and at the same time that he 
brings his periods into a smaller compass, he will be 
able to give them a more brilliant polish. If he would 
produce astriking character before his audience, let him 
have something to say so marked that the audience may 
remember it, and take it home with them : when he has 
ettected this, let him take heed how he talks too much; 
for if be drenches his wine with too great a dose of 
water, it will be but a mawkish dr sucht. A tertile 
mmagination will oftentimes run away with a man’s style, 
and render it as thin, as bullion when drawn into wire, 
or beaten into leaf; if he has not temper and self-denial 
to control these in.nulses, he is not fit to be a writer 
of the drama, which requires two qualities, that rarely 
meet in the same man, a vivid fancy and a cool deti- 
berate judement. 


I aim, 
Dear Sir, &e. &e. 


RicHARD CUMBERLAND. 
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THEATRICAL MISERIES; 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
BY LACHRY™MAL GLUM. 


ee ee - 
Sin. Conpvetor, 


1 AM one of those who, shutting their eyes and 
ears to what are mesculled the comforts and enjoyments of 
this life, are doomed to extst only upon its deliehtfal 
miseries. Ejaculations! interjectious! and aspirations ! 
are the food h Vw hich my Vite lity Is Supporte ad, When 
at Westminster School, ny favonnite book was Ovid's 
Tristibus, and the Anatomy of Afelancholy. Twas called 
by my class-feilows Don Dismallo; and whenever I 
was outin iny repetition, supplied the deficiency with 
the following line— 

<$() miserere mei miserl, Miserere meorum.”’ 


Where T pieked it Up, I know not, but the burthen 


of if was miserli, and it came as pat tome as ** the cloud- 
capt towers” to hone st Sylvester Day caeaall, of Dune 
stable memory. The horrors and sorrows, moans and 


groans of a sounet to a tear, gave mea turn for poctry, 
and Thave written no less than six Odes to Grief; tive 
monodics; and twice the number of e/egies. A funeral 
is my delight, a ehurch-yard my solitary retreat, a 
fire my grand holiday, and at ai execution, as Lady 
Townly says, ** tl expire!’ In my cabinet of cu- 
riosities [ have preserved ina phial, one of the fears 
shed by Charles Fox in the House of Commous on 
his separation with Burke ; and a congealed sigh, which 
my dear frend Munchausen Curious, brought with 
him from Lepland. J seldom visit the theatre but 
when a Tragedy is acted, and doat to distraction on the 
quivering ahk’s and protracted ohf’s ot the Kembles— 
‘They are performers after my own heart. — | have lived 
weeks upon Mrs. Siddons’ shriek in Isabella, aud John 
Kemble’s O! in Cardinal Wolsey.  O!!! Cromwell”’ 
is atreat almost beyond expression. The last tune | 
saw him he was at least three minutes and a ha if betore 
he came to an end of the fluctuation, aud bt would not 
part with a second of the time for the wealth of the 
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findies. What an eilect would he produce with my friend 
‘Lhomsou’s tine— 
Oh! Sophonisba! oh Seophonisba! oh! h! ht! ht! &e. 

With proper management it imght be made to last a 
guarter ofan hour. | ‘lement exe eedingly the retirement 
of my favourite Bensley. There was a tine nasal horror, 
if I miay be allowed the expression, in his speaking, 
which gave me ime xpressible delight. O sir, there 1s 
pothing "ie tuning in tragedy. What with mouth- 
toning, throal- toning, and nose-toning, never was there 
a éréo so exquisitely disimal as that in which Kemble, 
Bensley and Mrs. Siddons were the performers. But 
those delicious times are past. The terrible graces 
of German plays were indeed my chief delight ior some 
time, but they too are becoming comical. 

My imagination being thus ‘deprived of its proper 
food, | have lately begun to eat ord 0% hke Puzels, 
that I may enjoy the agreeable delight of frightful 
dreams. This is now “the constant prologue to my 
sleep,” unless I go to Mionk Lewis’s Mood Demon, 
when ** [sup so full with horrors,” that even Fuzeli’s 
supper can be dispensed with. When shall we have 
raw-head and bloody-bones upon the stage : P——§§ To soothe 
the gloomy temper of my soul,”  T shall pick froin 
my port-folio a few trifling sheateiead distresses, the 
pe ‘rusal of which, in the dearth of more solid misery, 
is some slight consolation to me: and LT shall feel eveut 
pleasure, should they suggest auy more uncomfortable 
recollections to the readers of your too-agreeable mis- 
cellany. JACHURYMAL GiuuM., 

re oat pe — 


Attending three country cousms to the Opera, who 
after staring at the fivures painted upon the ceili I's 
&c. &e. constantly fund audibly ask you, who such ead 
such a person Is with astar, at the same time, to jare- 
vent all possibility of your mistaking the object, direct- 
tug their finger towards him, 

A very thin house at Drury Lane. 

Attending private theatricals, where the gentlemen 
performers alw ays press ncar the prompter’s side 45 BiWAVS 
hurry over passages in order to al every word before 
it slips irom the memory, Ge pe ‘riormier Hot 4 wing the 


* 
P 


cue word, or eLyyne it, uot remembered by the otucr 
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who plays with him, standing like posts when they have 
nothing to say, and using their leys and arms as tf they 
had been just bestowed upon thein. 

A fine overture playmg, and a noisy audience. 

‘To hear nineteen prolog rues out of twenty. 

Going to the theatre ona ve ry crow vded night, w: tine 
an hourin the pit passage half jammed to de site, re- 
ceiving a drea fal kick on the aukle. | in making a des- 
perate ¢ fort to stoop down to rub it, finding your hand 
in the coat pocket of the man who stands opposite to 
you, and gradually withdrawing it) with mideserimbable 
horror, so as just to escape beg taken up for a pick 

ocket. 

Going to the theatre to see some disthuguished play 
and performer, having places kept ; owing to some of 
the party not bemy ready in time, eutermmg your box 


rast bustic 
¢efanumber of persons who have just descended ito 
your trout seats, and are all) smirkme and siniling to 
think themselves so very fortunate. 

Attending a school play. 

Being annoyed by the venders of bills ef the play, in 
going to the theatre, having a party of fine ladies to 
attend to. 

Paying at the theatre in a hurry, and being obliged to 
change a bad sinilime. 


S 


a & ae « . \° * ‘ : ' +} 
fust as the frst act is over, and obse Ving rhe 


( To be continued. | 


Le ee a ee ee Se 


—— Sanne ea aan ain ieneniieae RRRSCAENEN Set ammnel ee Sr 


PERFORMERS OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
GirFARD; Mr. Jerrerson; Mrs WHitTke; and Mrs. R. 
KeMBLE, the Mother of Mrs, SIDDONS. 
ee Te 

By the old school we mean the school of Garrick, and 
his contemporaries, both in London aud the country. 
‘The persons above-mentioned have lately quitted the 
stage of life, and it is part of our plan to watch the 
evits as wellas the entrances ot public performers. 

Mr. William Giflard died at ‘ ockermouth in March 
last, aged 96. He was, as he hims Ii believed, since the 
death of Macklin, the father of the Englh stage. te 
was the son of Mr. Giffard, proprictor of the theatre in 
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€zcodman’s-fields, re o tirst introduced Garrick to a 
Leadon public ; aud had himself the honour previo: sly 
ofextibiting that phenomenon at [pswich in a summer 
exeursiou to that piace, WW vith a Company of his father’ S 
comeditas. Mr. Gilard performed on the different 
London theatres for upwards of twenty years, and it is 
wuaderstoca with cousiderable applause, ‘He had qui itted 
the stave pw ards or forty years, and previous to his re- 


tine to C rmouth, which he did about fourteea 
years ag } had resided at Southam: ytoi, and in the island 
of canerusey, it is somewhat siueular to relate at his 
tine of dite, that sinee he came into Cumberland, his 


fiunost ouly occupation and amusement was the reading 
of Latin, and he used to speak with a sort of fastidious 
coutempt of what he cailed * mere —— readers.”” 
This knov yiedge ot Latin was but slender, but he could 
enjoy the beauties of the principal Roman authers, and 
used to dwell with great trimmph on their superiority to 
the moderns in the’ arts of composition, and on the un- 
speakable oO» bt atiton which the latter owed them. 

Mey. Gittard abounded ia the theatrical anecdotes of 
his wai and hiked inuch to be questioned abeut them. 
ile used to relute one which exhibited in a strong point 
of view oue of those failings by which it is well known 
the lustre of Garrick’s trauscendant merits was somewhat 
obscured. He and that little great man were performing 
ovether in Hamlet, and Gitlard had the part of th: 
Pilayer-king assigned him, which he acted to adun- 
ration, and with unceasing and maptatens applause trom 
all parts of the house. On his retiring be innit the scenes 
he was greeted with the cordial congratulations of his 
fellow- performers, hai one more save than the rest ob- 
served, that thoueh he could not but see his success 
with pleasure, yet, he feared, that that might prove one 
of the most univrtunate days of his life, and that David 
aud he —— never be seen on the same boards again. 
And, said My. Gillard, “ his tears were but too weil 


? 


-“ 


founded, we never were. 

Hlis subsistence of late was a small annuity, his good 
fortunes havine, from unknown causes, declined iv tire 
Jatter period of Ins life. 

Mr. JeErrerson wasthe sonofa Yorkshire farmer, and 
was a short time with an atrorney, tn that county. Ele 
came to Londen under the following circumstances :~ 
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iiis master had told him to prepare for a journey to Lone 
don. "Hhis was the summit of his wishes: but, to his 


1 “ ? ' . 
erreat mortite at ion, Hie pie yf OUYV before he was to sef 


out, he Wad told | * his maser, that | » had ait red lis 
7 ° ’ + ,* 
miitention, and we oat to per iorm thre wrney hitniise lie 


‘Chis was a sad disappomtment to the ad whose mind 
was set on the expedition so much, that, a very few days 
after his master’s departure, he resolved to take French 
leave of his trrenads, and tollow lino. A remarkably Hoe 
charger having been purchased in the neighbourhood for 
Crener td Pawkes, young Jefierson otiered to rice it to 
London, and obtauned peruissiou tor that purpose, ander 
the promise that he would take great care of the animal, 
and not ride it more than twenty miles a day. Thus 
mounted, williont the consent or even knowledee of his 
friends, Le bent his course towards the metropolis, where 
he arrived in safety in January a 17. One of his rela- 
tious was the pr rsai iwho ke pt the’ rilt Yara colice-house, 
and while one visit te bim, on “buesday the 7thof April, 
, 47 5 he had the ry) tortune fo de hlown up there, witia 
the powder allotted for the soldiers who were te guard 
Gord Lovat to his execution the Thursday following. 
firs hfe was miraculously preserved by che intervention 
of a falling beam, whieh halted unmediately over his 
bead. From this perilous situation he was fortunately 
very soon resened, for bad he remaiied mit many mi- 
mates, he must have been suffocated with the smoke, 
Several lives were lost, and many limbs shattered. A 
short time after this he was present at the performance 
ef the Committee, when the beautiful Wofttneton, in 
Bu th, so captivate d his heart. that he resolved trom that 
pertod, to drop every other pursuit for the stage. His 
Grst appearance on the stage was at the Haymarket to 
the character of Horuéio iw the Lair Penitent. The en- 
tertatuments were intended for the benefit of the well- 
known Charlotte Skinner; but the performance being 
prohibited, the amatenr actors opened the house grates, 
andat the end of the third act sent her 100 OULAEUS 
which they had collected from the audience. He - mare 
ried a Miss May, who became an actress, and played 
dina Bellen at Drury Lane in £758.) Lier death was 
very stidden. in the 18th July, 1766, ata Mmonnne 
retiearsal of a comic dance, at *tvumouth, she burst mita 
siiobent ut or luuehter, which brought ona cough, aud 


> > 


~ ~ 
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ternunated in the breaking of a blood-vessel. She retired 
to the ereen-room, and expired avery short time after. 
Mr. Jetierson was on board the ship in ‘which The ‘ophilus 
Cibber, Maddox, the wire dancer, and others, were lost, 
on the passage to Ireland. Mr. Jefferson, Arthur, the 
comedian, aud his family, Mrs. Chambers, and some 
others, leaped into a smail boat, and were saved. Mr. 
J. performed many seasons on the same stage with Gar- 
rick, and as an actor was more than respectable. In 
conjunction with Arthur and another, he built a theatre 
at Plymouth, and was a long time the manager and 
favourite actor there. In 1796 he sold the property fora 
clear annual benefit, which was always productive, and 
on these occasidns, he appeared on the stage in parts 
whic ‘i would permit him to be seated, the gout having 
deprived him for many years of the-use of his fect. He 
was about 76 at the time of his death, which occurred 
two or three months ago. He has left several children, 
all on the stage, “except one, whois in the navy. The 
obdiné daughter is the wife of Mr. Butler, the ina:.ager 
vf the Harrowgate theatre. 

Mis. Wires, the wife of an actor, died lately 1 Tre- 
fand., She was one of the infant pupils of Garrick; and 
her father (a Mr. Simpsen, of Aberdeen, in Scotland,) 
was Mr. G’s assistant and particular friend. Garnck 
brought her out in the character of Violante in “ The 
Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret,” at the age of 14, 
with his Don Felix, iu which she proved very successful ; 
liaving in her infant years performed all the principal 
children’s characters with that great man. She continued 
but a short time in the profession, when she was married 
to Charles Fleetwood, Esq. a son of the old patentee of 
that name, of Drury Lane theatre, who soon after died 
nt Benegal, in the East Indies; where on his arrival, he 
was uiformed of the decease of his wife’s brother a short 
tiine before at Madras, aCaptain John Simpson in the 
army.—Miirs. White, being defrauded of all the property 
left her (which was commie rable) both by her brother and 
husband, was necessitated to return again to the stage. 

Mirs. Saran KemBie.—This venerable lady, the mo- 
ther of John, Stephen, and Charles Kemble; Mrs. 
Whitlock; Mrs. Twiss; Mrs. Mason, and Mrs. Siddons, 
expired on the 25th of April. She was the daughter of 
Nir. Ward, an actor in the time of Betterton, ‘but whe 

Vo. ! bpd 
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quitted the London boards to undertake the manage- 
ment ofa strolling company. Mr, Roger Kemble was 
engaged as one of the actors, and a mutual attachment 
taking place between him and Miss Ward, the lovers 
eloped, and were married. Mr. Ward, though he 
disapproved of the match, became at length reconciled 
to the young couple, and when he died, the theatrical 
crown and sceptre fell into the hands of his son-in-law. 
The following is one of his pley-bills, in which the 
names of Mr. “and Mrs. R: Kemble, Mr. Siddons, the 
present Mr. John Kemble, Mrs. Twiss, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, appear among the dramatis persone. 


Worcester, Febriary 12, 1767. 
Mr. Kemble’s Company of Comedians. 


At the Theatre at the King’s Head, this evening, will be per- 
formed a Concert of music, to begin exactly at six o’clock. 


Tickets to be had at the usual Places. 


Between the Parts of the Concert will be presented, gratis, A ce- 
lebrated Historical Play (never performed here) called 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


The Characters to be dressed in Antient Habits, according to the 
fashion of those times. 


The part of King Charles, Mr. Jones; 
Duke of Richmond, Mr. Siddons ; * 
Marquis of Lindsay, Mr. Salisbury ; 
Bishop Juxon, Mr. Fowler ; 
General Fairfax, Mr. Kemble ; 
Colonel Ireton, Mr. Crump ; 
Colonel Tomlinson, Mr. Hughes ; 
The part of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Vaughan ; 
Servant, Mr. Butler ; 
James Duke of York (afte rwards King of England) 
Master J. Kemble. 
The Duke of Gloucester (King Charles’s younger Son) 
Miss Fanny Kemble, 
Serjeant Bradshaw (Judge of the pretended High Court of 
Justice) Mr. Burton ; 
The Young Princess Elizabeth, Miss Kemble ; 
Lady Fairfax, Mrs. Kemble ; 
The Patt of the Queen, Mrs. Vaughan. 
Singing between the Acts by Mrs Fowler and Miss Kemble 





* The husband of Mrs. Siddons, who followed her mother's 
example, and married a performer in her parents’ company, witheue 
their sanction. 
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To which will be added a Comedy, called 
THE MINOR. 


Aud on Saturday next, the 14th. inst. will be again presented 
the above Tragedy, with a Farce that will be expressed in the Bills 
ior the day. 


*,* The days of Performance are Mondays, Thursdays, and Sa- 
turdays. 
_ Mrs. Kemble had a very commanding figure, and it 
js said, possessed great merit as an actress both in trae 
gedy and comedy. 








— -_~~——- ~ ———s 


POETRY. 


ne I 
CANZONET. 


WHEN Sickness, scourge of sorrow’s race, 
Has sped its fate-wing'd dart, 
.When health, at most, of trivial space, 
Sinks in the sallow fiend’s embrace, 
Nor leaves behind one blooming trace, 
Then throbs the heart ! 





The livid lip, the hollow eye, 
And drooping head of pain, 
For those we love, excite a sigh, 
Bid softest pity linger nigh, 
And prompt a pray’r beyond the sky, 
For health again. 





Then holy Hope asserts her sway, 
Man’s latest friend below ; 
| She pictures health’s returning ray, 
To cheer the gloom of serrow’s day. 
| And seems to point a speedy way, 
To steal from woe. 


But should the damps of death appear, 
Nor leave the pow’r to save 5 
Let holier Hope still stop the tear, 
For, lo! to check each rising fear. 
| Religion whispers, heav’n is near, 
| The Good Man’s grave. 
feb. 7, 1807. J. M. L. 


| bd 2 
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E LONDON THEATRES 
——- #3 


DRURY LANE: 


13807 
March 30. [FASTER MONDAY, ] Praham; Yavico, Mrs. 
Westindian Teken Dickons; Veowski, Sig~ 
31 = ey Meon. Young nora Siorace 
Hussar, j4. Cartew. ie Denier 
April 3. Reacts The Woon 15. Ca Lh. 
, DEMON ; or, “ THE 6. pre you v hike i it. Ib. 
“CLOCK WAS STRUCK.” 17. Inkle and Varico. 1b, 
(first time.) 16. Children inthe Wood. 
¢. Schoolfor Friends, Ib. Young Hussar. Ib. 
3. False Alarms. Ib. 20. Rome o and Juliet. Ib. 
4. Soldiei’s Daughter. Ib. Willikind, (1st time,) by 
©. Lovers’ Vows. Jb. Mr. Russe il. 
7. False Alarms. tb. 21. False Alsrms. Ib. 
#. Wonder. Ib. 292. School tor Scandal. tb 
g. A DAY IN LONDON, 23. Curfew. ib. 
(first time.) No Song o4. Haunted Tower. Ib. 
no Supper. 25. Tron Chect. Tb 
1¢. Ib. Weod Denon. 27. [Mr. Bannister’s Be- 
Ib. nefit,| Travellers. Prize. 
13. [Signora STORACE's o3. Curfew. Vood Da- 
Night,] Inkle and Ya- mon; Una, (ist time, 
rico. —Inkle, Mr. Ellis- Miss Boyce. 
ton; Campley, Mr. 


The Wood Demon —This “ erand romantic mele-drama ™ is the 
production of Mr. M. G. Lewis, and is taken from one of his own 
tales of wonder. Count Hardykiuie, (My. Decamp,) the hero of th 
piece, has stipulated to sacrifice a human victim to Saneride, the 
Wood Demon, ona particular day in each year, before the clock 
strikes ove. In return for this favour, the Damon makes him very 
rich and very handsome, who, before these articles of aereement, 
Was poor and ugly. On tailing to fala the conditions of this “ me rry 


bond” he is himself to become Sangrida’s prey. The child 
whom he fixes upon for the tenth annual supper of his prii- 
cipel, is Leolyn, (Miss C. Bristow,) the rightful heir to the title and 


skates which Bs lyknute has usurped. This child is —_ and hus 
been secretly brou; cht up by Clotilda (Mrs. Harlowe,) as her own ; 
but the barbarous Count recocnizes him b vy the mark of a bloo: ly 
arrow ov his wrist, and therefore instantly resolves to offer him as 2 
bunne bouche tothe hungry Demon. The arts by which he endea- 
Vours to get the boy into his power are cownter rs ted by the vig! 


lance of Clotiida, and Una, (Mrs. H. Siddous,) a beautiful lady, to 


whom the Count pays his addresses, but a is selected by thr 
guardian spirit of Holsteia (Miss Lacy.) to be the preserver of little 
L olyn, and the instrument of vengeance on the auth rs of this dia 
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bolicui compact. The time eppreaches for the fulfilment of the 
agreement. It is almost one o’ciock, and the boy has eluded his 
search. Una is theretore to supply his place, but just as Hardyk- 

oute is going to dispatch her, Leolyn climbs up the clock, and ad- 
vances the hana. It strikes one; the Wood Demon immediately 
zppears, and whipping up her friend the Count, dowu they both ge 
to settle their aifferences'in another apartment. 

Monstrous and horrible as is this story, it is managed so as to 
have a powerful ec ect in the representation. There is, at times, 
considerable inter est, particularly in the scene of the bed-chamber, 
aud the concluding ‘avidin 3 is very dramatic. It migh{ be justly 
objected, that the useful purposes of the stage are fi ustrated and 
- rv erted by exhibitions of this kind ; that they are cal. ulated only 
tor che eye of childhood, and to scare old women out of their wits, if 
they have any: but as these facts are iaown and admitted by those 
who are pleased with, and run after them the most, we may spare 
ourselves the trouble of admonition, The scenery is upoa a grand 
SC ale, and the decorations ar: yery splendid. The dialogue pro- 
voked much disapprobation outhe first night, and it is cer tain! ty not 
worthy of Mr. Lewis’s pen; but he has shewn much ingenuity in the 
contrivance of tic plot, and the curduct of the principat imcidents, 
The Tale of Mystery, Deaf and Dumb, and other favourite pro- 
ductious, will supply the spectator with frequent reseimblauces. 
Leolyn is a mixture of Francisco and Julio. Clotilda is almost pre- 
cisely Liametta. Wiallisind and his oid father, are Solomon aud 
Peter in the Stranger. 

Mrs. H. Siddons was extremely impressive in Una; and the acting 
of Mrs. Hariowe is entitled to more than ordiuary praise. The little 
Bristow was full of fasciuation and interest. A Miss Feron was in- 
treduced to sing asong. She surprized us by her execution, but 
did some violence to our ears. Miss Lacy, who speke some lines et 
which we could not catch a single word, is the young lady who per- 
formed Samora in the Honeymoon, two seusons ago, at Covent 
Garden, tur Mr. H. Johuston’s benetit. 

Kelly has not been very happy in his selection of the music, which 
seems to be chiefly taken from the Opera baliets. Much of st is but 
poorly adapted to the business of the scene. The overture, which 
is excelent, is said to be the composition of Winter. 

Ot Douglas, which preceded the melo-drama, we must say, that 
it was never so badly acted, nor was the language of poetry ever 
more shamefully mutilated. 

The Day in London is a comedy by Mr. Cherry, but as it died on 
tue third night, we need not devote many lines to it. The dialogue 
of some ot the scenes does him very “a. credit, and makes us re- 
gret that the piece was so short-lived. The writing certainly dis- 
played considerable force, point, and elegance, but while the cha- 

racters spoke, the business lugged; and language, unsupported 
by passion or incident, cannot ke ep "long possession of the scene. 
The two leading characters, Sir Sampson Import and Lady Mary, tol- 
lowed, also, too closely the track of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. 

My. ‘Lewis’ s tragedy of Adelgitha, or the Fruits of asingle Error, 
is to be introduced on these boards for the benetit of Mrs. Powell. 
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COVENT GARDEN, 


March 80 [FASTER MONDAY.] OGRE and LITTLE THUMB, 
‘Town and Country. Har- CR THE SEVEN LEAGUE 
lequin and Mother Goose. BOOTs. (First time) 

31. Uh. i7, 18. Town and Coun. 

April 1---2 Ib. try. Ib. 

ng ee of Reform. Tb. 20. Othello. Ib. 

. Man of the World. Lb. 21. New way to pay ol 

Pi fic hard {il. Ib. de hts. Ib. 
7. Every Man ins his 92. Macbeth. Whistle fox 
Humour. Ib. it. 
8. Speed the Plough. Ib. 23. Cymbeline. The Ogre. 
9. Merch: intof Venice. Ib. 24. Love ina Village. Har- 
19. Birth-Day. WHISTLE lequin and Mother Goose. 
FOR IT, (first time.) 25. Every Man in his Hu- 
11. Man of the World. mour. Ib. 
13---14- -15. Town an 27. Richard UI. The 
Country. Tb. Ocre. 
16. Man ef the world. THE 238. Manofthe World. Ib. 


WHISTLE FOR IT, a Musical Farce, is the production of the Ho- 
neurable Mr. Lamb, and was first acted at Lord Abercorn’s Private 
theatre at Stanmore, where it was looked upon as a prodigy of ge- 
pins, wit and humour. Not se at Covent Garden. The Cavern 
scene of Gi Blas seems to have suppiind the barren plot which 
forms the construction of the piece. Two lovers are in the power 
of a benditii, and obtain their release by a whistle, on the sounding 
of whieh their friends, who have surrounded the cave, rush in and 
secure the robbers. The farce is completely destitute of interest 
or contrivance, and received much disapprobation. The gallerics 
took the author’s hint, and as a suitable return for the entertain- 
ment they received, treated him withthe whistle of their musical 
eat-calis. 

The music, by Lanza, is pretty, but quite frrelevant to the 
business and situations. Probably from his ignorance of the English 
langage, his music never expresses a single line of his author. Miss 
Bolton has a neat cir or two, which, however, she sung very much 
out of tune. Incledon’s song was teo cold for his spirited manner. 
The Overture is a masterly composition, and does M. Lanza great 
credit, 

THe OGRF, and Litile Thumb, or the Seven League Boots, is 
chietly remarkable for the anxie ty that has been shewn by the Dra- 
mutists of the Theatre to avoid the disgrace of being considered 
tts author. Mother Goose has now we believe, been plucked of her 
tast feather; but here the managers will find no "gold neggs. Gatter 
Thumb loses little Thumb and his brother T humbs, and Gammer 
“Thumb, as well she might, is very angry with Gaffer. Miss Thumb 
their daughter, attracts the attention of a Knight Errant, who, with 
Scamperini his squire, has lest his way, and enters the cottage of the 
‘Thumbs. We are next introduced to Fee-fa-fum, where the little 
Thambs have taken up their lodging: The Giant is fond of fresé 
erat, and means to eat up his little guests in the middle of the night, 
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_ instead of the Seven Thuinbs, kills the Seven Fec-fus. Then he 

uts on his seven league beots, and sets forth in search ef the tu- 
siden Thumbs. And then—and then—-oh, then, there ts a tine 
Cataract, and Master Anthropophagus (the ciant) is pushed into it 
and drowned. 

The audience was very indignant at the intrusion of this sad 
stuffupon thei: but the managers persist in the exhibition, and, 
with the assistance of their cascade, continue to boast of a nightly 
overflow. 

The talents of the Bolognas, Grimaldi, Farley, Miss Searle, and 
a sister of the Drury Laue Bristow, who acted ‘Little Thuinb wit 
admirable cleverness, were in vain exerted to give eflect to the re- 
presentation of this worse than foolish performance. 

The overture and music are by Mr. Ware, and will increase his 
reputation. In this species of composition he is very happy; he 
fully understands the trick of the scene; his music always expresses 
the subject. 











SADLERS WELLS. 


Opened on Easter Monday with a new Harlequinade, which 
unites splendour with many situations of comic interest —The 
changes of scenery and mechanism are unusually numerous and 
effective, and it is needless to say such a Clown as Grimaldi, must 
essentially aid the author’s intention. Mr. C. Dibdin, jun. writes 
and superintends the productious at this theatre, and in addition 
to the pantomime, has revived the favourite aquatic spectacle 
of An Bratach. Mr. Reeves is the composer, and Mr. Andrews 
designs and paints the whole of the scenery. A new harlequin, 
two new male singers, anda lady of vocal talent, have this seasom 
been added to the former respectable corps—and & most superb 
and interesting melo-drama is in preparation, to give scope for 
their united talents. The Propietors are entitled to some praise 
tor the nightly exhibition of Daniels Life Preserver ; the grand 
body of water at the Wells, affords ample means of proving the 
“onderful effects of that valuable invention. 

















THE COUNTRY THEATRES. 


Theatre Royal Nonwicu. After a month’s absence the company 
kas returned to us. We were present at the representation 
of © John Bull, with the Weathercock” Sut from the very 
scanty appearance of the house, we greatly fear the managers 
aid not add much to their treasury account; still it should 
be remembered by the performers that notwithstanding there 
are only present the “ select few,” an actor is not warranted 
either in slighting his character, or appearing slovenly on the 
stage. With the exception of Grove and Fitzserald, the per- 
formers were very culpable in these respects. On the following 
Saturday, Mr. Hinds presented the town, for lis bonetit, with the 
play et © Adrian aud Oprilla,’? and “ Tehkeli’ ta the tomer 

















ei G CABINET. 


piece every justice wes done by the performers to their respectire 
characters —fr. Bowles, as the Prince, was powerful aud jim- 
pressive; Mr. Grove, in Couut Rosenheim, blended the serio-comic, 

with the most happy effect; nor should Mr. Bennet, in the Silly 
Michael be forgotten— ame Ladies allseemed to exert their utmost 
abilities for the Manager: it would be difficult to say, whether Mrs, 
Eowles, Mrs Faucit, or Mrs. Grove, excelled the most; the Scenery 
in the After-piece refle cts infinite credit On the taste an4d talents of 
Mr. Dixon. 

it is with regret we hear that Mr.and Mrs. Grove are about to 
leave us. We do not pretend to know the secrets of the Green 
oom, but it seems strange, that as soon a’ performers in this 
coinpany become faveurites, we lose thein. 

‘The benefits at this theatre are under the following Jiheral. 
restrictions. “ Wha would not be a manager ?” 

No person allowed a pantomime or batlet, except the harlequin, 
clown, and colembine of the company. Not a biil onthe day of 
per.ormance allowed to be set down to the manager's accouut. 
‘Che charges, or security for the same, to be paid or given before 
the benefit night. No bill intended for representation or adve rtise 
tnent whatever printed or _published’ until signed by the managers 
or the benefit forfeited if published without such signature. lf 
half a sheet of paper should be required on the night's perform- 
ance, it is set down to the performer as an item among the extra 
expences: No bespeak allowed. 

On the 23d April, 1807, were announced for the benefit of the 
Theatrical Fund, Lovers’ lows and the Old Maid. At the rising of 
the curtain there were 7 in the gallery, 5 in the pit, and 10 m all 
the boxes, making in the whole 22 persons, but in the aggregate 

house was calculated to contain at this time cnly 22 shillings, 
for silver tickets are admissible even on benetit nights. Prior to 
the commencement of the performance the manager had some 
-_ a of dismissing the house; and allowing to the F und the amount 

‘the oil and candles, but distinguis hing a rush of two more sub- 
sevibers down to the first row of the shilling ¢ gallery, they deter. 
mined to commence the play, At the conclusion of the night's 
enicriaimments, from conjecture there could not have been more 
than thesum of 22 Ss. to be added to this institution. 

N. B. It is to be observed, that managers both in town and 
country, always give the dest night, and their strongest play, te 
the Pheatrical Fund. Kind souls 














ITALIAN OPERA, 


Madame Catalani ts still the great Magnet of attraction at the 
Opera. Mitridate, produced for her Benefit, is got up with very 
great splendour. She sings a Carva/ing 1 a most fascinating stile, 
Which is peculiarly adapted to her fine powers. A Duett with 
Seboni attracted particular notice and was much applanded. 

A new Grand Ballet called the Siege of Troy, with magnificent 
cecorations, has lately been produced, and afiords universal satis- 
fection. Mademoiselle Nora made her first appearance in this 
vuutry, and is to be considered as an sa tuition of ma portance, 
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